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Psychology, says Mr. Koestler, illuminates many mass tendencies 


OST CONTEMPORARY THEORIES regarding political 

behavior are based on a curious paradox. It is com- 
mon knowledge (1) that crowds tend to behave in an 
irrational manner, and (2) that individuals often react 
in an irrational manner to the problems of sex and in 
their relations to family, superiors and subordinates. 
Yet, while we admit that crowds behave like neurotics in 
public affairs, and that individuals display complexes 
in their private affairs, we still cling to the strange illu- 
sion that the average citizen, when not in a crowd, is a 
politically rational being. Our whole manner of running 
a democracy is based on this implicit assumption. This 
unwarranted, dogmatic belief in the political rationality 
of the individual is the ultimate reason why democracies 
are always on the defensive against totalitarian oppon- 
ents, not only physically but also psychologically. For 
the evidence suggests that twentieth-century man is a 
political neurotic. 

The belief in the basic political sanity and rationality 
of the individual has been implanted in us, since the Age 
of Enlightenment, by a long succession of French, Ger- 
man and English philosophers—by Encyclopedists, Marx- 
ists, Benthamites, Owenites and progressives of all shades. 
Freud and his successors have demolished one corner of 
this optimistic belief in man as a rational being: We ac- 
cept the fact that our sexual libido is thwarted. It is 
time for us to recognize that our political libido is just as 
complex-ridden, repressed and twisted, if not even more. 

At first sight, it may seem that talk of a “political 
libido,” a “political unconscious” and its “repressed 
memories,” is merely a new intellectual pastime, a 
juggling with metaphors and analogies. But any detached 
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study of the contemporary scene will show that the nev- 
rotic entanglements of the political intincts are as real, 
and no less profound, than those of the sexual instinct. 

A neurotic may be described as a person who has 
faulty contact with reality, and whose judgments are 
based, not on hard facts, but on his wishes and fears. 
Facts which are likely to upset the patient’s wish-and- 
fear universe are not admitted to consciousness; they are 
“censored” and become repressed complexes. If this sim- 
plified schema is applied to political behavior, it will be 
seen to cover the whole range of political pathology, from 
the “controlled schizophrenia” of a Klaus Fuchs, to the 
wish-dream world of the Stockholm peace campaigner, 
to the flight from reality of the “neutralist.” The political 
clichés which serve as rationalizations of his unconscious 
fears are as irrelevant as a neurotic’s explanations of 
why he won’t eat fish. When Harold Laski wrote to Jus 
tice Frankfurter in 1941 that “the U.S.S.R. has its roots 
in popular opinion more profound than any other sys- 
tem,” argument had become pointless against such 
vagaries of the political libido, and the professor had 
become an obvious case for the psychotherapist. 

Into the neurotic’s distorted universe no facts are ad- 
mitted which may upset its inner consistency. Arguments 
cannot penetrate the buffers of casuistry, the semantic 
shock-absorbers, the emotional defenses. The inner censor 
—in the full psychiatric sense of the word—that protects 
the patient’s illusions against the intrusion of reality is 
incomparably more effective than any totalitarian state 
censorship. The political neurotic carries his private 
Iron Curtain inside his skull. 

The unpalatable facts which have been rejected by the 
inner censor are subsequently repressed and cluster into 
complexes. The political subconscious has its own logic, 
symptoms and symbols. Alger Hiss and Whittaker Cham- 
bers have become such symbols in a Punch-and-Judy 
show or dream-fantasia, where guilt is attributed, not on 
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the strength of evidence, but according to the dream-logic 
of the unconscious. If “censored” facts are mentioned in 
the presence of the political neurotic, he will react either 
with vehemence or a superior smile, either with straight 
abuse or with devious double-think, according to the na- 
ture of the defense mechanism which protects him against 
his deep uncertainty and unconscious fear. Otherwise, 
the precarious balance of his dream-world would collapse 
and leave him defenseless against the stark world of 
reality—a reality so terrifying that even the sane can 
only face it with a shudder. 

Repressed Guilt: In the gas chambers of Auschwitz, 
Belsen and other extermination camps, around 6 million 
human beings were put to death during the closing phase 
of the Second World War. It was the greatest organized 
mass killing in history. At the time it happened, the 
majority of the German people did not know what was 
going on. Since then, official documents, books and films 
have made the facts public to such an extent that it has 
become impossible for any educated person to ignore 
them. And yet the average German does manage to 
ignore them. Many intelligent and well-meaning Germans 
react, when Auschwitz and Belsen are mentioned in their 
presence, with a stony silence and the pained expression 
of a Victorian lady confronted with a rude reminder 
of the facts of life. Others will either deny the facts or 
call them vastly exaggerated, or will, in the same breath, 
use several mutually contradictory arguments without be- 
ing aware of the contradiction. 

Now the remarkable thing about this reaction pattern 
is that it betrays an unconscious guilt complex even 
among those who had no share in the killings—and these 
are the vast majority of the Germans. Before the law, and 
as far as their conscious knowledge goes, they are inno- 
cent, But the “political subconscious” approaches the 
matter in a different way. It automatically assumes a 
shared collective responsibility in the nation’s triumphs 
and defeats, in its honor and guilt. In fact, the most 
outstanding characteristic of the political libido is its 
tendency to identify the self with a nation, tribe, church 
or party. The political libido can be defined as the in- 
dividual’s need to feel himself as part of a community, 
his urge to belong. 

Now when this unconscious tendency toward identifica- 
tion produces” pleasurable results, these are willingly 
admitted to the conscious self: Every German feels proud 
of “our Goethe” as if he had a share in creating him, 
every American feels satisfaction about the War of In- 
dependence as if he had fought in it. But the less pleasur- 
able products of the tendency toward identification oc- 
cupy no such place of honor in the conscious ego. And 
sill others may act as a traumatic shock, and therefore 
must be quickly forgotten and repressed. Our Goethe, 
our Beethoven, my country are part and parcel of the 
ego. But our Auschwitz, our gassed babies, the war which 
we started must be forced into the mental underground. 
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Repressed political complexes have a thwarting effect, 
just as do repressed sexual complexes. A lasting cure 
can only be effected if the repressed experience is brought 
back to memory, however painful the process may be. 
In the case under discussion, this operation of mental 
hygiene could only be accomplished by the leaders of the 
German people. Punishment and humiliation inflicted 
from outside only make things worse. For the victors, 
it is right to forget; but the vanquished must learn to 
remember. 

Collective Amnesia: The French suffer from a 
repressed complex of a different kind, of which the man- 
ifestations are even more conspicuous. When the legiti- 
mate government of France, after the collapse of its 
armies, capitulated in June 1940, the majority of French- 
men accepted the defeat and tried to reach some kind of 
modus vivendi with the German victors. With Europe 
gone and England hopelessly isolated, this was for the 
average, non-political Frenchman the only reasonable 
course to take. When General de Gaulle proclaimed from 
London that “France has lost a battle but has not lost the 
war,” the people trapped in France understood that this 
was a nice propaganda slogan but had little relation to 
the facts. For approximately two years, they went about 
their business as best they could and enjoyed relative 
peace. Only a small number among them followed de 
Gaulle’s call and escaped to England to enlist in his 
volunteer army or joined the resistance movement. This 
again is only natural, for at the time resistance seemed 
sheer madness or quixotism, and at all times in all na- 
tions the heroic madmen have been a tiny minority. 

The turning of the tide of war, the forced enlistment 
of Frenchmen for labor service in Germany, and a num- 
ber of related factors gradually swelled the ranks of the 
resistance movement until, at the time of the Allied land- 
ing, some 20,000 to 40,000 Frenchmen were seriously 
engaged in sabotage, espionage and armed resistance. 
Even at that time, they were a small minority, and their 
bravery and self-sacrifice did not materially affect the 
course of the war. France was liberated not by the 
maquis but by the power of the Anglo-American war 
machine, by British and American aircraft and tanks. 

This hard fact was slurred over by the Anglo-Amer- 
ican leaders, who, for reasons of courtesy, vastly over- 
emphasized the French contribution to the war. It is only 
natural that French generals and politicians took the 
same line, in order to bolster up the nation’s shaken 
self-respect and save it from the humiliating awareness 
of having been liberated by foreigners. Thus, within 
less than a year the average Frenchman became honestly 
convinced that France had never been defeated, that 
she had been saved by her own effort, and moreover that 
he, Monsieur Dupont, had always been a valiant résistant 
and had only been lacking in opportunity to prove it. 
The memories of his own thoughts and acts during the 
dark interlude between 1940 and 1943 have been so suc- 
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cessfully repressed that those years have become a kind 
of gap or hole in the texture of French history. 

We see here a similar process at work as in the case 
of the Germans—the process of unconscious identifica- 
tion with a representative minority—but with opposite 
results. In the case of the Germans, identification resulted 
in shared guilt which had to be repressed. In the case of 
the French, identification leads to shared glory and allows 
the political libido to expand with a flourish. But the 
repressed memories exert their steady, poisonous influ- 
ence on the nation’s morale. The fiction of the past can 
only be maintained by evading the reality of the present. 
France, so the legend goes, owed nobody anything in 
the past and will owe nobody anything in the future. 
If Marshall Aid is sent to her, it is done to serve some 
obscure scheme of Wall Street. If arms and troops are 
sent, it is to further the interests of American imperial- 
ism. The only wartime memories connected with Amer- 
icans which have remained vivid and undistorted are 
that the bombers often missed their targets, destroying 
French cities and lives; and that Gls often got drunk and 
traded cigarettes for the passing favors of women. Hence: 
no more liberation a [’Américaine, We want to be left 
alone. We want none of your alms and none of your 
Coca-Cola and none of your atom bombs. If you leave 
us alone. the Russians will leave us alone. too. 

Elaborate variations of this theme can be read every 
day in French newspapers of all shades. The one subject 
never mentioned is the tragic but crucial fact that the 
physical survival of France depends on the American 
atomic potential. If it were admitted, the whole fictitious 
structure would collapse. And if one were to take away 
the wishful element from the patient’s wish-and-fear 
world, only fear would remain—the unbearable, re- 
pressed terror of a Europe still virtually defenseless 
against the Russian threat. 

So the fiction has to be maintained, and reality 
evaded at all cost. This is not conscious hypocrisy, or 
ingratitude, and it implies no slight on the French char- 
acter. Any nation which has suffered three invasions 
within one century and lost at least one male member 
per family would develop the same neurotic pattern. 

Repetition-compulsion: One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of neurotic behavior is the patient’s inability to 
learn from his past experiences. As if «ting under a 
spell, he gets himself again and again into the same 
type of entanglement and repeats the same errors. British 
foreign policy toward European union, and French in- 
ternal policies during the last thirty years, seem to be 
dictated by this kind of repetition-compulsion. 

The trigger which set off the Second World War was 
Germany's claim to a town that formed an enclave in 
Polish territory and could only be reached through a 
corridor. That war was not yet over when Allied states- 
men agreed to create a new enclave of exactly the same 
type, only accessible through a corridor across foreign 


territory. The name of the first enclave was Danzig; the 
name of the second is Berlin. Behind the shallow truism 
that “history repeats itself” hide the unexplored forces 
which lure men into repeating their own tragic errors, 

The obvious and outstanding example of such a com. 
pulsion is the so-called policy of appeasement. The les. 
son of the ’30s was that an aggressive, expansive power 
with a messianic belief in its mission will expand as 
long as a power vacuum exists; that improvement of 
social conditions, however desirable in itself, is no 
deterrent and no protection against attack; that the price 
of survival is the sacrifice of a distressing part of the 
national income for defense over a distressingly long 
period; and that appeasement, however seductive and 
plausible its arguments sound, is not a substitute for 
military strength but a direct invitation to war, All this 
should be only too fresh in our memories; yet, an aston- 
ishing number of politicians, not to mention millions of 
ordinary men, seem determined to commit the same 
errors and re-live the same tragedy again. 


“From the danger of war one cannot protect oneself 
by weapons, one can achieve this only by moving for- 
ward into a new world of law. . . . Armaments cannot 
be fought by piling up armaments; that would be like 
getting Beelzebub to drive out the Devil.” 


This sounds like a speech by Aneurin Bevan in 1953, 
In fact it is a speech by Clement Attlee, delivered on 
March 11, 1935 in the House of Commons in protest 
against the Government’s proposal of a modest increase 
in armaments. When he suggested “disbanding the na- 
tional armies” as a brilliant idea to save peace, he was 
interrupted by shouts: “Tell that to Hitler.” He brushed 
the interruption aside, as Bevan brushes similar irreiev- 
ancies aside eighteen years later. In the same year, 1935, 
a “Peace Ballot” obtained 11 million signatures in 
England—more than half the English electorate. All this 
is forgotten today, repressed and relegated to the political 
subconscious. 

Even the slogans by which the aggressor hypnotized 
the victim were the same. Hitler sponsored “peace con- 
gresses” of German and French war veterans who pro- 
tested against the conspiracy of the “cannon merchants” 
and the pluto-democratic warmongers of Wall Street. 
Anti-Nazi refugees who talked about Hitler’s concentra- 
tion camps and aggressive intentions were regarded 4s 
atrocity-mongers, persecution maniacs and fomenters 
of hatred between nations, just as their successors, Rus- 
sian refugees and ex-Communists, are today. If only the 
Cassandras and Jeremiahs would shut up, all would be 
well! After each act of aggression, Hitler made a gesture 
of peace which was as eagerly taken at face value 4s 
similar gestures by Stalin and Malenkov; men who 
warned against such gullibility were accused of deliber- 
ately sabotaging the chances of peaceful settlement. The 
scapegoat, the “real warmonger,” was at that time nol 
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then Minister for War, made a speech strongly em- 
phasizing Franco-British friendship, he was attacked by 
Labor in both Houses, and Attlee pointed out that “such 
strong emphasis on friendship with one country induces 
other countries [i.e., Germany] to wonder why they are 
not addressed with similar friendship.” When Hitler 
marched into the Rhineland (and immediately afterward 
offered a 25-year peace pact), the French Prime Minister 
came to London and had the same type of welcome that 
American generals have nowadays in France. Detached 
political experts who did not like the Nazi regime warned 
against exaggerating its dangers by pointing out that 
the Germans only wanted to annex German territories 
such as the Rhineland and the Saar, but were “far too 
intelligent” to swallow a foreign body like Czechoslo- 
vakia, which they could never digest. Since 1945, we 
have been hearing precisely the same argument regarding 
Russia’s intentions in Central and Western Europe. The 
result of all this was that, by 1936, the Belgians, Ruman- 
ins, Yugoslavs, etc. had become “neutralists” and the 
system of collective security disintegrated as NATO is 
disintegrating today. 

The neurotic who each time commits the same type of 
error and each time hopes to get away with it is not 
stupid; he is just ill. 

For nearly every aberration of the sexual drive, we can 
find a corresponding type of disturbance of the political 
libido. I shall mention only a few of the most prevalent 
patterns of political neurosis. 

Ambivalence: A person may both love and hate an- 
other person, and experience these emotions either simul- 
taneously or in alternation—as in the case of tempera- 
mental couples or difficult child-parent relations. A typi- 
cally ambivalent relationship of this kind exists between 
Britain and the U.S. Americans both love and deride 
Inglish aristocrats, fashions, accents, and the stuffiness of 
British traditions in general. The British, for different 
reasons, view America with equally mixed feelings of 
admiration and mockery, envy and contempt. About once 
every six months, Anglo-American relations get poisoned 
and there is a minor crisis—mostly caused not by any 
eal conflict of interests, but by the mutual exasperation 
typical in an ambivalent partnership. 

It also happens in neurotic case histories that an emo- 
ion is succeeded in a lasting fashion by its opposite: 
tlind infatuation by blind hatred, fervent admiration by 
shuddering revulsion. Many ex-Communists, ex-Catholics 
and expatriates fall into this attitude of the disappoint- 
ed lover toward the party, church or country which once 
meant everything to them. 

Fetishism: In psychiatric parlance, this means an 
aberration whereby the sexual instinct becomes attached 
0 a symbol or accessory or part of its natural object. 
Women’s locks or corsets or riding-boots, and even pin- 
ip portraits, may become the object of fetishist worship. 
Exactly the same fate may befall the political libido. 
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The fetish character of such symbols as flags, uniforms, 
emblems, songs and anthems is too obvious to need em- 
phasis. In an equally obvious way, propaganda exploits 
such characteristic features as Hitler’s forelock, Church- 
ill’s cigar, Stalin’s high-necked tunic. Though the ex- 
istence of such mass infatuations is known, they are 
rarely recognized as the pathological symptoms they are. 
They mean not only a regression to primitive idolatry 
and totem worship, but also that the symbol or part 
which has become the object of the fetishist cult replaces 
the thing which it stands for and thus deflects the social 
energy from its original aim. The political drive of mil- 
lions of idealists who started on the quest for a better 
world has thus been perverted, the striving for progress 
turned into worship of “the Party,” which is no longer 
regarded as an accessory to the original purpose but 
as an object of worship in its own right. 

Eternal Adolescents: The young radical intellectual 
of Bloomsbury, St. Germain des Prés or Greenwich Vil- 
lage is a relatively harmless type. Often his radicalism 
is derived from adolescent revolt against the parents or 
some other stereotyped conflict which makes him tempor- 
arily despair of the world. But some of the young radicals 
never grow up; they remain the eternal adolescents of 
the Left. 

One variety of this type is frequently found both in 
the United States and in France, though rarely in 
England. Young X starts as an enthusiastic Commu- 
nist, is soon disillusioned, founds a Trotskyite opposition 
group of ten people, discovers that six out of the ten 
form a secret “opposition bloc” within the group, is 
disillusioned, founds a little “mag” with a 100-per- 
cent true anti-capitalist, anti-Stalinist, anti-pacifist pro- 
gram, goes bankrupt, starts a new little mag, and so on. 
All his struggles, polemics, victories and defeats are 
storms in a teacup, confined to the same small circle 
of radical intellectuals—a kind of family which thrives 
on quarrels and mutual denunciations, and yet coheres 
by virtue of some unique dialectical glue. A classic ex- 
ample is the group of Marxist-Existentialists around 
Sartre’s Les Temps Modernes, with their perennial quar- 
rels and schisms. The sectarian may be said to suffer 
from the incestuous type of political libido. 

A different type is Y, the busybody, whose name is on 
every “progressive” committee, whose voice is raised in 
protest against every injustice, who has embraced every 
good cause under the sun, and has never achieved any- 
thing on earth. Y is the political equivalent of a nympho- 
maniac; he suffers from an excess of political libido. 
This kind of neurosis, too, flourishes chiefly in the climate 
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of the Left—for, generally speaking, the Left is politically 
oversexed. 

Finally, there is Z, the political masochist. With him, 
the parable of the mote and the beam has been reversed. 
The slightest injustice in his own country wrings from 
him cries of anguish and despair, but he finds excuses 
for the most heinous crimes committed in the opposite 
camp. When a colored tennis player is refused a room 
in a London luxury hotel, Z quivers with spontaneous 
indignation; when millions spit out their lungs in Soviet 
Arctic mines and lumber camps, Z’s sensitive conscience 
is silent. Z is an inverted patriot, whose self-hatred and 
craving for self-punishment has turned into hatred for 
his country or social class and a yearning for the whip 
which will scourge it. 

The Desire to Belong: It is a truism of psychiatry 
that nobody is perfectly sane. The difference between a 
normal person and a neurotic is a difference in degree. 
not in kind. But in specific periods of history the social 
and cultural climate favors specific trends toward 
neurosis and aberration. In golden-age Greece, male 
homosexuality was an almost general phenomenon. In 
the 1920s, promiscuity reached unprecedented propor- 
tions. The political libido has similar ups and downs. 
ranging from relative normality to near-insanity. For a 
considerable time now, we have been witnessing a steady 
deterioration toward the latter. 

The possible causes of this process can only be briefly 
alluded to. While the sexual drive serves to perpetuate 
the race, the political libido represents the individual’s 
urge to identify himself with an idea or a set of values 
embodied in a community—in other words, his need “to 
belong.” Both are basic human instincts, though during 
the last few decades the importance of the second has 
been somewhat obscured by the Freudians’ exclusive 
emphasis on the first. 

In medieval days, despite wars, famines and epidemics, 
man lived in a relatively stable universe. The formidable 
authority of the Church, the fixed hierarchy of the 
medieval state, the belief in Providence and divine jus- 
tice, gave people a feeling of security and belonging. 
Then came a series of earthquakes, starting with the 
Renaissance, continued during the Reformation, and cul- 
minating in the French and Russian Revolutions, which 
gradually but completely shattered man’s outlook on 
society and the universe. Medieval life had been regu- 
lated by unchallengeable commands, each ending with 
an exclamation point; now all these were turned into 
question marks. The whole earth, formerly the stable 
center of the universe, was transformed into a swirling 
experimental laboratory; values crumbled, ties snapped, 
the political libido of man was turned loose like an ado- 
lescent’s erotic cravings. But up to this day the quest for 
a new, comprehensive order and creed which would em- 
brace man’s relation both to the universe and to society 
has remained without result. Twentieth-century man is a 


political neurotic because he has no answer to the 
question of the meaning of life, because socially and 
metaphysically he does not know where he “belongs.” 

According to circumstances, a frustrated instinct may 
manifest itself in a great variety of forms, and contradict. 
ory symptoms are often found in the same person. Pro. 
longed frustration and defeat may lead to an atrophy of 
the instinct—the patient becomes socially apathetic, his 
disappointments turn into political cynicism and anti. 
social behavior. Symptoms of this process can be most 
strikingly observed in contemporary France. 

Even more dangerous is the opposite process. The 
unfulfilled urge “to belong” may lead to “political 
oversexedness,” expressing itself in blind, self-sacrificing 
devotion to some unholy cause. In our age, those who felt 
most deeply that paradise was Jost were the first to be 
attracted by the Ersatz kingdoms of heaven: the World 
Revolution, Soviet Russia, or the Thousand-Year Reich. 
In psychiatric language, they developed “fixations” of 
their political libido toward these gory substitutes for 
Utopia. 

All this does not mean that one should underestimate 
the importance of economic factors and social pressures. 
No psychiatrist can cure poverty and disease among the 
vast populations of Asia. But the crucial point is that, 
before the economic needs of people express themselves 
in political action, a mental process intervenes; and this 
mental process, as often as not, initiates action directly 
opposed to the original need. The optimistic thinkers of 
the nineteenth century thought that, by and large, the 
actions of the masses coincided with their interests; the 
twentieth century reminded us that even highly civilized 
people like the Germans are capable of committing 
collective suicide, driven by some neurotic obsession, 
and regardless of economic reality. 

Reasoning alone does not help against such obsessions. 
It is in the nature of totalitarian creeds that they provide 
the believer with emotional saturation, a complete ex 
perience of belonging. Though Communism is a phantom 
creed, it nevertheless has the dynamism of a secular 
religion. For the frustrated and starved, it has all the 
sex appeal of a strong, monolithic creed, as compared 
to our complex and divided culture. Democracy can 
neither create a conspiratorial instrument comparable to 
the Cominform nor produce a counter-phantom to the 
Communist creed. It has no panacea for the manifold 
problems which beset our civilization. And yet we cal 
survive only if we are not only stronger in arms but 
also capable of breaking the hypnotic power of the pham- 
tom. 

The first condition for that is a correct diagnosis. 
Politicians are supposed to have a smattering of history 
and economics; it is time they were obliged to learn the 
elements of psychology, and to study the strange mental 
forces which compel people to act with such stubborm 
determination against their own best interests. 
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Do Newsmen Irk Ike? 


The President hasn't complained, but some of his ‘friends’ have criticized 


the behavior of the reporters who attend his press conferences 


WASHINGTON 
AYMOND MOLeEy addressed him- 
Rear in the November 30 issue of 
Newsweek to what he called the 
“disgraceful exhibition of bias and 
bad manners” by certain Washing- 
ton correspondents at President 
Eisenhower’s Armistice Day press 
conference. Moley was not there, but 
he quotes another correspondent, 
Richard Wilson of the Cowles pub- 
lications, to back up his thesis. Wil- 
son, disturbed by the electric atmos- 
phere, felt there was an “excessive 
abuse of the privilege of the press by 
newspapermen who ought to know 
better.” 

In fact, 174 other reporters were 
present. Judging by their written 
comments, Wilson belonged to a very 
small minority, limited almost en- 
tirely to one member of his own 
staff and a former assistant to a 
tight-wing radio commentator. It’s 
well known that reporters among 
themselves are an extremely vocal 
lot, and it is true there has been con- 
siderable discussion of the Armistice 
Day press conference. But very little 
of it, if any, dealt with “bad man- 
ners” by their colleagues. Most of 
it concerned the fact that the Presi- 
dent apparently did not realize the 
full impact that Attorney General 
Brownell’s Chicago luncheon remarks 
on the White case would make. 

At the conclusion of his column, 
in which he singled out Anthony 
Leviero of the New York Times for 
particularly harsh criticism, Moley 
wrote: “Considering the way things 
are going, the President should adopt 
one of two courses. Either abolish 
the Presidential press conférence or 
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By Robert G. Spivack 


Washington correspondent, N. Y. “Post” 


put it on television.” Moley un- 
doubtedly meant to be protective 
toward the President. His help was 
apparently unsolicited. Nothing Mr. 
Eisenhower said, during that par- 
ticular press conference or since then, 
has reflected any feeling on his part 
that the questions were out-of-bounds 
or that the conduct of the newspaper- 
men was ungentlemanly. 

It is true that one Presidential 
aide, who might as well remain 
nameless for the time being, told one 
correspondent that he thought his 
question was “loaded.” From this 
some might jump to the conclusion 
that Professor Moley had been asked 
to assume his role of Presidential 
protector, but that is doubtful. It’s 
much more reasonable to assume that 
Moley decided to play this role him- 
self because he honestly felt the 


j 


HARRY WHITE: 





A DEAD MAN RAISED AN 


President needs protecting in the 
rough-and-tumble of a press confer- 
ence. If that’s the case, the President 
owes Moley no thanks. 

The fact is that Ike has shown him- 
self quite adept at handling sharp 
questions, even though his replies 
might not always have been the an- 
swers the questioner would have 
liked. Mr. Eisenhower is not the most 
articulate occupant of the White 
House and it’s true that sometimes 
there are unfinished sentences—and 
even ideas that have not quite been 
thought through. But the President 
has shown steady improvement since 
the first halting press conference at 
the beginning of his administration. 
There are many who think that, if 
the rest of the Administration’s press 
relations had kept pace with the 
President’s, the fog of mystery that 
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IKE CONTINUED 


hangs over Washington might have 
been lifted. Moley evidently is un- 
aware of this improvement; other- 
wise, he would not have made so in- 
sulting a suggestion as abolition of 
the press conference. 

As for his second notion that the 
White House news conferences be 
televised, there is likely to be less 
objection to this from reporters than 
there is from members of the Presi- 
dent’s own staff. There are plenty of 
Washington correspondents _ with 
enough strain of ham in them to en- 
joy having the whole show go over 
the airwaves, even though this means 
that the news would reach the home 
office before it could be telegraphed. 

The real objection to television 
comes from the President’s advisers. 
His precious privilege of not being 
quoted directly would go by the 
boards on TV, because everything 
the President said would be on-the- 
record. As it is now, the reporters 
paraphrase the President’s answers. 
Among other things, this saves him 
the embarrassment of having un- 
grammatical sentences reported ver- 
batim. There are also times when 
the President may not understand a 
question and it will be kicked around 
by the reporters until its meaning is 
clear. Some of Mr. Eisenhower’s as- 
sociates are known to believe that 


any show of indecisiveness on a TV 
show could prove calamitous, espec- 
ially in the range of foreign affairs. 

What brought on Moley’s panicky 
suggestions (and Wilson’s _ stuffy 
criticism of his colleagues) was the 
subject matter of the Armistice Day 
conference. It was the first meeting 
between the press and President after 
Brownell’s “bombshell” in Chicago. 

As some of the reporters took oc- 
casion to comment in their copy filed 
afterward, the atmosphere was 
strained, mostly because newspaper- 
men still hold to the old tradition 
that a man is considered innocent 
until proved guilty. 

Brownell had not proved his 
Chicago charge that White was a 
Soviet spy. He had shown that White 
associated with a clique of more or 
less well-known Washington Commu- 
nists, that Whittaker Chambers had 
made public papers that White had 
improperly handed over to him in the 
late “30s, and that White held pro- 
Soviet views on some matters. But 
this was far short of proving the man 
a Soviet spy. The inadequacy of 
Brownell’s evidence was very much 
on the reporters’ minds at the Armis- 
tice Day press conference. 

Even more serious was Brownell’s 
assertion that White “was known to 
be a Communist spy by the very 





LET ’EM EAT CHEESECAKE 


According to an East German newspaper, Marilyn Monroe and her charms are being 
employed to help Americans forget about the tribulations of life in the U.S—News 


item, 


Assuming, as I think we must, 
That in the Russian nation 

There’s now and then, for every man, 
A bit of tribulation, 


What does the stalwart Commie do 
Who lacks our Miss Monroe? 

Must he without forgetting face 
His tribulations? No, 


Although he has no Marilyn 
To make himself a fool over, 
He has, of course, a calendar 
Of Georgie M. to drool over. 


—Richard Armour 





people who appointed him to the 
most sensitive and important position 
he ever held in Government service.” 
This was tantamount to saying that 
Harry S. Truman was disloyal to the 
United States. Later, of course, 
Brownell backed away from the im- 
plications of the remark and lamely 
explained that he had no intention 
of impugning Truman’s loyalty. But 
that was later; at the time of the 
Armistice Day conference, Brownell 
had not elaborated, and the report- 
ers could ask questions only on the 
basis of what had happened until 
then. 

The President obviously was not 
prepared for the barrage of questions 
that broke at the press conference. 
But he was far calmer under fire than 
many others might have been. He 
went out to Burning Tree golf course 
immediately afterward. That was 
hardly a sign of dismay. Indeed, the 
only comment attributed to the Presi- 
dent was an aside to one of his four- 
some: “That Brownell can sure stir 
things up.” 

Moley’s suggestions seem to cam- 
ouflage a point that he does not seem 
ready to cope with forthrightly. 
namely, that the President and many 
Republicans in Congress, possibly 
even some in the Cabinet, do not see 
eye to eye on what, for want of a 
better term, is called “McCarthyism.” 

While the heresy-hunters were in 
full swing, Ike was speaking out 
against book-burners. While GOP 
National Chaizman Hall sought some 
way to get his party out of the 
“trouble” he said they were in on 
Election Day by dredging up dead 
Reds, Ike deplored the atmosphere of 
suspicion that has resulted. While 
some of the wild men in his party 
were making sinister accusations on 
the basis of secret reports, Ike out- 
lined his “Wild Bill” Hickok code of 
conduct, that a man has the right to 
meet his accusers face-to-face. 

This all makes one wonder what 
is behind the attempts to shut off 
the sharp questions at press confer- 
ences: Is it to throttle the press or to 
throttle Eisenhower? 


The New Leader 
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After Milton Eisenhower's Report 





U.S. LOAN 
TO PERON? 


By Robert J. Alexander 


R. Mitton EISENHOWER’S re- 
D port on his summer trip to Latin 
America is good as far as it goes. 
The Pennsylvania State University 
President wisely emphasized how im- 
portant United States aid was to 
Latin American economic develop- 
ment, and how useful are cultural 
exchanges between the two Americas. 
But his report contains two great 
voids: the political situation in Latin 
America, and the social revolution 
rocking the entire area. 

To be sure, Dr. Eisenhower notes 
at one point the “wide gulf between 
the most authoritarian and the most 
democratic of the regimes” in Latin 
America. But he fails to stress this 
problem, except to say that “ 
taining some of the goals, such as a 
gradual extension of democracy to 
all people, is the responsibility of 
each individual nation.” There is 
little mention of social revolution in 
the report. 

Unfortunately, the nature of Dr. 
Eisenhower’s trip made it difficult 
for him to realize the extent of the 
tyranny in several of the countries 
he visited. In Venezuela, the leaders 
of the major opposition party, Dem- 
ocratic Action, are in jail, exile or 
hiding; the leaders of another op- 


at- 
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position group, the Democratic-Re- 
publican Union, have been deported; 
while the third opposition, the Catho- 
lic COPEI party, was in a state of 
semi-legality at the time of Dr. 
Eisenhower’s visit. Likewise, in Peru, 
where the Odria dictatorship gave 
him a royal welcome, Dr. Eisenhower 
could scarcely afford to speak with 
opposition leader Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre, who has been a prisoner 
in the Colombian Embassy for almost 
five years because the dictator refuses 
to let him leave the country. 

Perhaps Dr. Eisenhower’s silence 
on political conditions in various 
Latin American countries sprang 
from a reluctance to condemn a 
neighbor government in an official 
document. Yet, one suspects that this 
silence flows from lack of compre- 
hension, not only by Dr. Eisenhower, 
but by his brother’s whole Admin- 
istration. 

Several events confirm this doubt. 
Just before Dr. Eisenhower went to 
Peru, the Administration, on the sug- 
gestion of the Department of Defense, 
decorated dictator Odria, with an ac- 
companying citation praising him as 
a principal element of “stability” in 
the Hemisphere who had liquidated 
“subversive” elements in Peru. 


The citation shows a callous lack | 
of concern for democracy in one of 
the key nations of the Hemisphere. 
The Odria Government’s “stability” 
is that of a military dictator who 
has outlawed the nation’s principal 
political party, suppressed the trade- 
union movement, done away with 
freedom of the press and assembly, 
and continued the alliance of a semi- 
feudal oligarchy with the Army, 
which has held down most of the 


people for many generations. 

The “subversion” Odria has com- 
bated is the country’s major party, 
the APRA, representing the city 
worker and urban lower middle class, 





DR. EISENHOWER: TWO BIG GAPS 


and dedicated to a program of bring- 
ing the Indians—who make up 65 
per cent of the population—into civic 
life. The Aprista party since its 
foundation has been a democratic 
group, strongly opposed to the Com- 
munists. 

Although the Odria Government 
has outlawed Peru’s official Commu- 
nist party, it has patronized the na- 
tion’s other Communist group, which 
is just as Stalinist as the “official” 
party. This group, led by Juan P. 
Luna, has half a dozen members in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and Luna 
in the Senate—all elected on the Gov- 
ernment’s official slate. The Odria 
Government and Luna work together 
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PERON CONTINUED 


in the trade unions, attempting to 
destroy the grip which the Apristas 
have had on the imagination and loy- 
alty of the nation’s workers for more 
than a generation. 

Then there is the attitude the 
Eisenhower Administration is de- 
veloping toward Perén’s Argentina. 
Recently, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs an- 
nounced that, as a result of Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Argentina, Perén had 
suddenly changed his feelings about 
the United States. Although Govern- 
ment officials deny that a new loan 
is in prospect for Perén, they are 
talking with 
about this “change.” 

Actually, the Argentine dictator 
has not changed his internal policies. 
Between April and September of this 
year, he drove most of the principal 
opposition leaders into jail, hiding 
or exile. He has not restored freedom 
of the press, and has specifically re- 
affirmed his suppression of La Prensa. 
At the same time, he has officially 
outlawed the Socialist party and 
recognized instead a renegade group 
of pro-peronistas, most of them Gov- 
ernment employes or police agents, 
to whom he has given all the Social- 
ist party’s property. Many Socialists, 
as well as Radicals, Conservatives and 
Progressive Democrats, remain in 
jail—most of them without charges 
being brought against them, and for 
unspecified terms “at the pleasure of 
the President.” 

Abroad, Perén’s agents continue 
their unrelenting propaganda against 
the United States. His principal 
speech aimed at “conciliating” this 
made in Asuncion, 
Paraguay and, according to the New 
York Times, was not published in 
Argentina. It is no accident that 
Perén’s honeying up to the United 
States came only a couple of weeks 
after he signed an extensive trade 
treaty with Soviet Russia. This treaty, 
which provides for the exchange of 
approximately $150 million worth of 
goods each day, has not received the 
attention it deserves. 

The Soviet-Argentine agreement is 
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country was 
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more important as propaganda than 
as an economic measure. If the Krem- 
lin fulfills its provisions, and supplies 
Peron with the agricultural machin- 
ery, oil and other things it has 
promised, this will have a tremen- 
dous impact throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. There is a widespread desire 
on the part of Latin Americans to 
get out of Washington’s economic 
“sphere of influence.” If the Soviet 
deal provides Perén with the goods 
he needs but cannot purchase be- 
cause of a dollar shortage, it will en- 
courage many other Latin Americans 
to think that the Communist bloc can 
do the same for them. Brazil has 
already nibbled at this bait. An- 
other effect of the treaty will be 
to strengthen Communist parties 
throughout Latin America. 

Perén certainly understands the 
continental implications of his nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. Nor 
is he averse to working with the Com- 
munists at home. In Argentina, as 
in Peru, the Communists have osten- 
sibly split. And even though the of- 
ficial Communist party of Victor 
Codovila and Rodolfo Ghioldi is no 
longer favored by Peron, the other 
“unofficial” group, the Movimiento 
Comunista, headed by Rodolfo Puig- 
gros, is on the inside of the Peron 
regime. Puiggros himself has prob- 
ably been one of Perén’s ghost 
writers, and his group is consciously 
trying to provide the “ideology” 
which the Perén regime still lacks, 
for all its talk about “justicialismo.” 

The wily Perén is making the most 
of the cold war, but he has certainly 
not changed his objective: domin- 
ation of the South American conti- 
nent. In dealing with him, the United 
States Government should remain 
aware of these facts. And in a report 
dealing with the overall picture in 
Latin America, as Dr. Eisenhower’s 
does, it is surprising not to see even 
an oblique reference to them. 

It is also rather surprising that 
there was little reference in his re- 
port to the social revolution Latin 
America is now undergoing. Perén is 
one outgrowth of this revolution. 


And he stands as a warning that the 
United States must recognize this 
revolution and do whatever possible 
to help it take democratic rather 
than totalitarian paths. 

Dr. Eisenhower visited the country 
where that revolution’s grip is now 
strongest—Bolivia. Yet, the pub- 
lished summary of his report says 
little about what is going on there. 
The United States certainly cannot 
suppress the social revolution, which 
aims at full national sovereignty, 
wider development of national re- 
sources, an end to semi-feudalism 
and race discrimination, and, some- 
times, at political democracy. We 
should try to aid it when it takes 
a democratic course. 

Dr. Eisenhower correctly reports 
the dismay with which Latin Amer- 
icans regard the relatively small 
amounts of U.S. aid they have re- 
ceived since World War II. Com- 
pared with the scores of billions 
spent in Europe, U.S. grants for 
Hemisphere economic development 
have been small indeed. If the Eisen- 
hower Administration can increase 
this aid, it will be making a real con- 
tribution to better relations with our 
Latin American neighbors. 

Closer cultural relations will also 
be valuable. In this connection, one 
hopes that the Administration will 
not overlook the key role played by 
U.S. cultural and labor attachés 
south of the border. Not only is it 
false economy to cut down these 
branches of our diplomatic service; 
they should be augmented. It is pain- 
fully necessary, for example, that a 
labor attaché be appointed in Bolivia, 
where the labor movement is a prin- 
cipal support of the volatile revolu- 
tionary regime. 

The closest contact with the Latin 
American people, however, will serve 
no end if it does not show them that 
we are deeply concerned with their 
fate. Our economic strength and our 
culture are important assets in our 
relations with the other America. 
Even more precious, though, is our 
devotion—in deeds as well as words 
—to the cause of democracy. 


The New Leader 
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France still wavers on the European Army pact 


THE Future of EDC 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 
HE French foreign-policy de- 
bate which sped Premier Joseph 
Laniel on his way to Bermuda with 
a watered-down vote of confidence 
was a curious and depressing affair. 
It was a debate in which there was 
no mention of facts or of problems, 
and in which the word “Europe”— 
actually the crux of the discussion— 
was scarcely heard. The resolution 
backing European unity—on which 
the Government staked its existence 
—was the weakest that could be 
drafted. 

After the Socialist Deputies de- 
clared themselves against the resolu- 
tion, the Gaullist vote became deci- 
sive. Finally, the Gaullists abstained, 
saving the day, but they made it 
clear that they had done so only to 
avoid toppling the Government on 
the eve of the critical Big Three con- 
ference. As a result, Laniel left for 
Bermuda with nothing remotely re- 
sembling a mandate for a strong pro- 
European policy, after a vote whose 
political significance was practically 
nil. Much of the blame for the out- 
come must rest with Laniel himself, 
who throughout the debate showed 
the same sham firmness alternating 
with weakness that he displayed in 
the August labor crisis. [See Mr. 
Tas’s article, “After France’s Strike 
Wave,” Tue New LEADER, Sep- 
tember 14—Ep. ] 

At issue in the debate was the 
&onomic, political and military in- 
tegration of Europe, but the latter as- 
pect held the spotlight. One factor 
Motivating the opponents of a Euro- 
pean Army was national pride: re- 
luctance to see the French Army sub- 
merged in a larger whole. Another 
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was the fear of German rearmament. 
And, indeed, the danger that France, 
with the flower of her Army bled 
white in Indo-China, will be over- 
shadowed by Germany in a European 
Army is a real one. If France is to 
ratify the EDC pact, it seems essen- 
tial to liquidate her Indo-China 
commitments either by forcing a 
quick victory (probably out of the 
question) or by raising new Vietnam- 
ese (or UN) troops to take over the 
front lines. 

But the chief factor operating 
against EDC was fear of war. This 
emotion—which the Communists 
have exploited more effectively than 
anything else—leads not only to op- 
position to German rearmament but 
to a slackening-off in French re- 
armament and a willingness to ap- 
pease the Soviet Union. A Commu- 
nist-front “peace” congress, held just 
before the foreign-policy debate 
opened, drew open support from 
former Premiers Herriot and Dalad- 
ier—two supporters of the Munich 
Pact who seem to have learned noth- 
ing since then. In the Parliamentary 
vote, instead of trying to curb the 
Communists’ influence, the opponents 
of EDC seemed delighted to find the 
bloc of 100 Moscow-controlled votes 
on their side. Yet, what could one 
expect of men who rise in indigna- 
tion at the smallest increase in Ger- 
man power, but leap at every hint of 
a willingness to negotiate from the 
Kremlin? 

What will be the fate of the 
European Defense Community pact 
when it comes up for ratification in 
February? No positive conclusions 
can be drawn from the recent vote, 
which was certainly not a vote for 


Europe. Yet, it proved that some- 
where there is a breaking point in 
the resistance of the Gaullists and 
other right-wingers, who did, after 
all, refrain from upsetting the Gov- 
ernment. A strong Socialist resolu- 
tion on behalf of European integra- 
tion was rejected (its defeat led the 
Socialists to spitefully oppose the 
Government resolution) , but the reso- 
lution proposed by Bardoux, one of 
the extreme anti-Europeanists, was 
also turned down. 

There probably is a rather tenuous 
pro-European majority in the French 
Parliament, but it is hobbled by fear 
—fear of the Germans, fear of re- 
sponsibility, fear of the general pub- 
lic. Indeed, the present Parliament is 
dominated by fear. It is impossible to 
form a stable government, because 
no one is willing to make significant 
concessions to anyone else; and the 
most that can be achieved in the 
legislature is temporary majorities on 
individual issues. In the prevailing 
atmosphere of confusion, the forceful 
personalities are increasingly losing 
their grip on events, and the scene is 
dominated more and more by second- 
raters. 

To say that France has no policy 
is perhaps an exaggeration. She has 
one, but it is a policy of temporizing. 
Fearful of lagging too far behind 
her allies, but equally fearful of the 
domestic risks inherent in any 
dynamic policy, French governments 
have sought refuge in delay. With 
typical French faith in the ultimate 
efficacy of pure logic, they have pro- 
posed numberless plans—even EDC 
was a French idea—only to recoil in 
fright when others took them up and 
began to apply them. 

The lesson is plain. We can help 
France overcome her irresoluteness 
only by being resolute ourselves, by 
sticking to our plans for European 
unity and German rearmament with- 
in a European framework. If we, her 
allies, maintain an attitude of firm 
confidence, and a policy toward Rus- 
sia of strength without intransigence, 
France may yet throw her weight be- 


hind a strong, united Europe. 











The Best American Novels Since 1945 
Selected by Granville Hicks 


T WAS ONE of those arguments about American fiction 
ete and finally the man who had been burying the 
novel challenged me. “Name ten good novels that have 
been written in America since the war,” he said. Without 
much trouble I named a dozen that I had liked and ad- 
mired, and then, for days afterward, I kept thinking of 
books I should have mentioned. Soon I was haunted by 
the idea of making a list of the ten best. No such list, 
I’m afraid. can have much value, but the process of 
compiling it can be valuable indeed. It never does any 
harm to think about the good books you have read and 
why they are good. 

My list is not based on any pvecise idea of what the 
novel is: anything an author has chosen to call a novel I 
have accepted as such. My criteria are primarily sub- 
jective: There is no book on the list that I didn’t enjoy 
reading, and not more than one that I wouldn’t be glad 
to re-read. | suspect that there isn’t a “great” novel on 
the list. but I believe that all ten are good. 

Operating on the principle that good writers are likely 
to write good books, I began with the two novelists who 
seem to me to stand well above their contemporaries— 
William Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway. Faulkner has 


published only one novel since the war, and most of his 
admirers, myself included, would grant that [ntruder in 
the Dust is inferior to The Sound and the Fury, Light 
in August or Absalom, Absalom. Yet, it has the Faulk- 
nerian intensity; some of its people are as memorable as 
any he has created; and, along with some writing that 
I am not too happy about, there are some wonderful pas- 
sages. If it is not the best book Faulkner has written, | 
am nevertheless prepared to argue that it is the best novel 
written by an American since the war. 

Hemingway has written two novels in these eight years, 
and again I must admit that neither is his best. Across 
the River and Into the Trees is, indeed, as most of the 
critics said, one of his worst, if only because it exempli- 
fies all his shorteomings—together with more of his 
virtues than is generally supposed. The Old Man and 
the Sea, on the other hand, is the kind of thing Hem- 
ingway can do better than anyone else. He has done more 
in other books. but what he set out to do in The Old Man 
he has done superbly, and page by page the book is pure 
pleasure to read. 

Among the contemporaries of Faulkner and Heming- 
way I naturally thought of Dos Passos and Steinbeck, 
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. William Faulkner, Intruder in the Dust 

Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea 
Robert Penn Warren, All the King’s Men 
Thornton Wilder, The Ides of March 

James T. Farrell, The Face of Time 

Eudora Welty, Delta Wedding 

Carson McCullers, The Member of the Wedding 
Wright Morris, The Deep Sleep 

Saul Bellow, The Adventures of Augie March 
James Jones, From Here to Eternity 
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but could find nothing in their recent writing that I could 
bring myself to include. East of Eden is in part a really 
bad novel, and Chosen Country is not Dos Passos at 
his best. The novelist who has interested me most in 
these years, next to Faulkner and Hemingway, is Robert 
Penn Warren, and I put All the King’s Men third on my 
list, with a footnote to the effect that World Enough and 
Time is also one of the very good novels of the past 
decade. I cannot think of a better political novel than All 
the King’s Men, a novel that more accurately or more 
subtly portrays the intricacies of the American political 
scene, and yet it is by no means merely a political novel. 

I place fourth a novel that I almost overlooked, Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s The Ides of March. Because no two of his 
novels are alike, and because he has been a successful 
dramatist as well as a novelist, Wilder is constantly be- 
ing forgotten in surveys of contemporary fiction, in spite 
of the fact that he has written some of the most impres- 
sive novels of our time, none of them more successful 
than The Ides of March. It is a novel so ingenious in 
form and so satisfying to read that one realizes only in 
retrospect, and perhaps only after a second or third read- 
ing, how much it has to say about the human condition. 

As a writer, James T. Farrell is as different from 
Thornton Wilder as anyone could be, for all his books 
are alike both in method and in content. Furthermore, the 
whole of his work is greater than the sum of its parts, 
and it is his career that will be remembered rather than 
individual books. For that reason, however well one 
recognizes his stature, it is difficult to pick out any one 
of his novels and say that this belongs with the best of 
the decade. It is easier now, however, than it would have 
been a few weeks ago, for The Face of Time is not only 
better than any of the Bernard Clare series but comes 
closer than anything else he has written to being able to 
stand by itself as a memorable novel. It has all the mas- 
sive honesty that has always been Farrell’s strength, and, 
at the same time, it is permeated and unified by a new 
kind of tenderness. 

It is a long way from the stern forthrightness of The 
Face of Time to the complex suggestiveness of Eudora 
Welty’s Delta Wedding. One may prefer one kind of 
writing to the other, but, in the last analysis, one has to 
admit that either can serve the purposes of fiction. 
Writing about the not very eventful life of a well-to-do 
Southern family, Miss Welty achieves a kind of miracle 
of sensibility. It is a novel as good as her best short 
stories, and there could scarcely be higher praise. 

Although Carson McCullers has written comparatively 
little—her three novels and all her short stories are con- 
tained in one not over-large volume—she is generally 
recognized as one of the important contemporary writers. 
Like most people, I have a preference for The Heart Is a 
Lonely Hunter, but The Member of the Wedding is also 
good, and it was published within the past eight years. 
There could not be a more poignant fable of human lone- 
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liness. Like Eudora Welty, Mrs. McCullers has fashioned 
a prose that perfectly communicates her special insights, 
and it gives distinction to everything she writes. 

Ever since I read My Uncle Dudley in 1942, I have 
felt that Wright Morris was one of the real explorers of 
our contemporary world—a man who shared with Mrs. 
McCullers, and perhaps more obviously with Sherwood 
Anderson, a feeling for the grotesque. If he had not this 
year published The Deep Sleep, I might well have nom- 
inated Man and Boy for my list, but if Man and Boy is 
good, The Deep Sleep is even better. John Aldridge un- 
accountably hailed The Deep Sleep because, he said, it 
showed that Morris had joined the ranks of the nay- 
sayers. But, in fact, Morris is like the girl in the song: 
He won’t say yes and he won’t say no. Or, rather, he will 
say either yes or no as he feels moved to do so. He writes 
wonderfully of the loneliness and isolation of the in- 
dividual being, but, taking that loneliness as the basic 
truth, he is most deeply concerned with those moments 
in which it is somehow transcended. 

That is my eighth choice, and, up to this point, I have 
had relatively few misgivings; but, with only two choices 
to go, I am full of doubt. Saul Bellow’s The Adventures 
of Augie March is a good novel, an exceptionally good 
novel. It is bold, imaginative, original in style. Would I 
recommend it? Certainly. Would I like to re-read it? 
Well, yes—had we but world enough and time. Do I look 
forward to his next book? I do indeed. But the book 
was published only a few months ago and is the kind of 
book that takes a while to settle. Since we must come to 
conclusions, let us put down a vote for Augie March. 

Only a single vote remains, and there are three or four 
books, at the least, to which it might go. I glance over 
the possibilities and, with no clear conviction, plump 
for James Jones’s From Here to Eternity. Why? It is 
not a well-written book, nor is it a book that I feel any 
deep impulse to read again. Perhaps it isn’t a novel at all 
but an act of violence. I can think of a dozen grounds 
on which I might rule it out. But the fact remains that it 
bothers me, has bothered me ever since I read it nearly 
two years ago. It is a book that, whether I like it or not, 
lives for me, and it must go down on the list. 

But immediately I think of two novels that make the 
strongest kind of claim. Ralph Ellison’s The Invisible 
Man is also an act of violence, and I won't fight with 
anyone who wants to argue that Mr. Ellison’s violence is 
both better motivated and better communicated than Mr. 
Jones’s. Nor can I deny that Ellison seems to me more 
likely than Jones to write other books of merit. All I 
can say is that, if both books hit me hard, From Here to 
Eternity carried the heavier punch. 

The other book I would like to include is in a different 
genre, for J. D. Salinger is no slugger. I do know, how- 
ever, that I am more likely to re-read The Catcher in 
the Rye than From Here to Eternity or even The Invis- 
ible Man. Adroit is one word for Mr. Salinger, but per- 
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ceptive is another, and, if one has to call his book a 
tour de force, the term must not be regarded as derogatory. 
One marvels at the skill with which he does the job, but 
the job is not negligible. 

There are three books whose claims I can recognize, 
but with a conviction that they are not valid for me. The 
one I most confidently rule out is Herman Wouk’s The 
Caine Mutiny, an immensely clever novel and in large 
part a convincing one, but ultimately, to my way of 
thinking, more than slightly dishonest. There is a case 
to be made for stupid people and against bright ones, 
but, particularly in these days, one has to be careful how 
one makes it. John Hersey’s The Wall, on the other hand, 
is so worthy in its purpose and so careful and honest in 
execution that it seems shameful to condemn it with the 
feeble assertion that it doesn’t quite come off. But, of 
course, it doesn’t. And Norman Mailer’s The Naked and 
the Dead doesn’t, either. If it were merely a novel about 
action in the Pacific, it might be the finest war novel of 
our generation, but Mailer felt he had to write a great 
novel about America before the war and America after 
the war, and he didn’t know enough to do it. 

These are words on the harsh side, and, in a sense, I 
don’t mean them. I am merely conducting a private war 
with the people who seem to me to have been undiscrim- 
inating in their praise of these three books. But if anyone 
wants to maintain that The Naked and the Dead and 
The Wall—yes, and The Caine Mutiny, too—aren’t ser- 
ious and substantial contributions to contemporary Amer- 
ican fiction, I’ll start another kind of war. 

I am equally ready to defend certain examples of what 
is sometimes called the “new” novel. Here, for instance, 
are Frederick Buechner’s A Long Day’s Dying and The 
Season’s Difference. Neither of them belongs in my list 
of the ten best, but clearly Buechner is an author to be 
reckoned with. So, even more clearly, is Truman Capote. 
The grotesqueries of Other Voices, Other Rooms and the 
coyness of The Grass Harp are sometimes embarrassing, 
but the precision with which Mr. Capote does what he 
wants to do is a marvel to watch. Jean Stafford, too, is a 
fine craftsman, and in The Catherine Wheel, more fully 
than in her earlier novels, she gives us a sense of the 
richness, the complexity and the bitterness of human life. 

And that, after all, is what we have a right to ask of 
fiction—that it should waken in us a sense of life. There 
is no need to engage in arguments about form and con- 
tent. Henry James was right when he said that “it is art 
that makes life, makes interest, makes importance,” but 
the moment we pay less attention to what has been done 
than to how it was done, something has gone wrong. 
The great thing is that life should be more abundant. 

I want, therefore, to mention certain novels that, 
whether they belong on any list whatever, have given me 
a sense of life. There is, for instance, Gerald Warner 
Brace’s quiet, perceptive, honest novel of New England, 
The Garretson Chronicle. There is A. B. Guthrie’s The 
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Big Sky, which catches a vivid moment in our history. 
(The great trouble with most historical novels, of course, 
is that they are not in any important sense novels and 
certainly aren’t historical.) There is James Gould 
Cozzens’s Guard of Honor, a sturdy, skilful application 
of cool, mature intelligence. There is—and let no high- 
brow sniff at this—J. P. Marquand’s Point of No Return, 
not the best novel of manners that was ever written but 
one of the most acute that have appeared in our times. 
There is George Weller’s extraordinary novel of politics 
and people and life and death in postwar Greece, The 
Crack in the Column. There is Harriette Arnow’s Hunter's 
Horn, a novel of the Kentucky countryside that is as un- 
stereotyped as if hillbillies had never been invented. 
There is Lionel Trilling’s notable venture into the novel 
of ideas, The Middle of the Journey, which is notable 
for more than its ideas. There is Allan Seager’s sardonic, 
rewarding study of a business civilization, Amos Berry. 

Nor does that complete the roll. I think we have too 
quickly forgotten Ross Lockridge’s Raintree County 
and John O’Hara’s A Rage to Live and Willard Motley’s 
Knock on Any Door. Having poked and prodded my 
memory in the process of compiling my list, I think 
we have done altogether too much forgetting. Surely 
Jessamyn West’s The Witch Diggers, Walter V. Clark’s 
The Track of the Cat, John Horne Burns’s The Gallery 
and Mary McCarthy’s The Groves of Academe are worth 
remembering. And have we made enough of Richard 
Wright’s The Outsider, published last spring, or James 
Baldwin’s fine first novel, Go Tell It on the Mountain? 

Doubtless I, too, have done my share of forgetting, and 
once this piece is in print all sorts of things will start 
popping into my mind. But I have made it clear, to my- 
self at any rate, that the years since the war have not 
been sterile. I would be happier if we had a Dostoevsky, 
a Tolstoy, a Jane Austen, a Balzac, a Melville, a Hardy, 
a Proust, a Henry James, a D. H. Lawrence publishing 
novels every year or two. But there is no sense in min- 
imizing what we have because of something we haven't. 

I have been thinking, as I wrote this piece, that more 
is wrong with our readers today than with our writers. 
I realize that, in every period, readers have been full of 
discontent, but it seems to me that we are more than 
ordinarily impatient and even petulant. I don’t know 
what the remedy is. Certainly it isn’t for the reviewers 
to stand up and shout that every new book is a master- 
piece. We have had too much of that sort of thing, and 
it is part of what is wrong: We have been persuaded to 
believe that nothing less than a masterpiece is good 
enough for us. What is necessary is to revive the old- 
fashioned notion that it is perfectly legitimate to read 
for pleasure. When The Old Man and the Sea appeared 
in Life, several acquaintances asked me very seriously, 
“Do you really believe it’s a great novel?” I didn’t think 
of it then, but I know now that what I should have said 
was, “I enjoyed it. Didn’t you?” 


The New Leader 
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D. H. Lawrence on D. H. Lawrence 
As told to Leslie A. Fiedler 


(Resurrected out of Lawrence’s essays 
as collected in Sex, Literature and 
Censorship, edited by Harry T. Moore, 
Twayne Publishers, 122 pp., $3.00.) 


HAT IS the matter with this 

Lawrence, anyway—this nig- 
gling old maid whose red beard never 
fooled anyone, this latter-day Jane 
Austen hounding himself to death 
about how to keep the clear flame 
of passion alive after marriage? “Is 
masturbation so harmless, though? 
Is it even comparatively pure and 
harmless? Not to my way of think- 
ing... .” Not pure enough for D. H. 
Lawrence, for whom nothing is pure 
enough. 

“Who is Sylvia, what is she?”— 
pornographic poison! “Away with 
such love lyrics, we’ve had too much 
of their pornographic poison. . . .” 
Away with the dirty story, the love 
lyric. Away with the dirty-minded 
Shaw and Joyce and Tolstoy and 
Swift. Away with the “emancipated 
Bohemians,” away with the lonely 
boy masturbating toward madness— 
“away with the dirty little secret.” 
Hurrah for purity! Hurrah for D. H. 
Lawrence! And there shall be a new 
Heaven and a new earth: a place 
without jazz or Jews or free love or 
“half-naked women”—or homosex- 
uals or intellectuals or God knows 
what all. But especially without a 
majority—no mob, mob, mob! That 
is to say, no people, no “sticky uni- 
versal pitch that I refuse to touch,” 
no “vox populi . . . hoarse with senti- 
mental indecency.” 

He’s not afraid of the names—you 
can say that for Lawrence, anyhow. 
Prude, Puritan, pharisee—whatever 
epithet comes to your mind he has 
leveled at himself, but not believing 
it, not really believing, pious D. H. 
Lawrence, who really knew what 
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obscenity was and what purity. Love 
without friction, joy without pain, 
passion without fear, purity, purity, 
purity! It is all too much: Two hun- 
dred pages of Lawrence, and one is 
ready for the genteel pornography of 
Henry James; another hundred and 
we run for relief to Clarissa Harlowe! 

The absurdity of his dream ab- 
solves it—the lovely, human absurdity 
of his masquerade: the purity of 
absolute marriage, absolute phallic- 
ism; the ultimate purity of the ab- 
stract dance frozen on the walls of 
the Etruscan tombs. Twenty-five hun- 
dred years in the zero purity of the 
absolute dark; the silent dance, mo- 
tionless, the instruments unheard. 
These are not real Etruscans, of 
course, but little Lawrences naked 
in the purity of painted nakedness: 
the dark, red, solid Etruscans who do 
not cough or flee in an endless flight 
from pain and fear toward the abso- 
lute zero of the phallic union. These 
are the Lawrences of the incredible 
dream, the Lawrence that Lawrence 
could not be—the motionless dancers 
at peace with blood and death, the 
aristocrats of the dark. How safe they 
are in the only purity, in the final 
non-obscenity of death. But they will 
not speak the name of death; they 
will not be ghosts because they will 
not say the name of ghosts, because 
they are pure, pure, pure! 

Oh, come off it, D. H. Lawrence! 
Butter will melt on your genitals, 
too. Hater of intellectuals and hater 
of the higher masturbation, but in- 
tellectual and masturbator to the end, 
nursing the oldest wounds, beating 
the deadest dogs, nagging, insisting. 
No sex in the head for Lawrence, but 
he could talk of nothing else; he had 
sex-in-the-head in his head, poor 
Lawrence, poor non-Etruscan, nagger, 
buttonholer, old maid. One remem- 
bers him with the broom in his hand, 
housecleaning, cleaning up—always 


after the remaining dirt; but stop- 
ping sometimes to lecture on the in- 
feriority of women (with the dustrag 
in his hand) —on the purity of purity. 
Why won’t you be dead, Law- 
rence! We've heard it all before; 
we've had it: the fake Indians, the 
phony Etruscans, the Leader who 
calls to the blood, the phallic hunt, 
the higher friendship among men— 
wrestling naked, limbs entwined un- 
til they faint in Ecstasy. But no 
homosexuality intended; don’t get 
him wrong! The shrill screams, the 
nagging should be stilled in the 
grave. A dead hero should not be a 
pest, not any more. Why the hell 
should we be pure when you can’t 
even be dead? Leave us the pain and 
the glory, the shame, the dirtiness! 
Let us go to bed for the kicks, for the 
hell of it—and not for salvation. 
Leave all and follow me. Salva- 
tion! We've heard it all before. What 
does it avail a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose. . . . Follow 
me. As if what we need is another 
messiah, another salvation. Oh, you 
hated the word, Lawrence, but that’s 
a quibble; call it regeneration, if you 
like, or the phallic hunt or nothing. 
Leave the impotent cripple in the 
chair and follow me—me, the Game- 
keeper, the Etruscan, the Red In- 
dian, Kangaroo, the Man Who Died. 
The newest messiah, the cocksure 
savior, as proud as the cock that 
wakes him, the proud bird with the 
swollen comb. Oh, we see through 
the masquerade all right—it is Law- 
rence leaving Lawrence to follow 
Lawrence, all parts played by the 
management, a one-man show. We 
know you, Lawrence: Connie-Law- 
rence watching what a big boy Mel- 
lors-Lawrence is, while the cripple- 
Lawrence rolls toward the brink. 
What a recommendation! Because 
Lawrence followed Lawrence, we 


should follow him, too. But the 
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name is revealed in the end, in the 
final book, the name the withered 
body, the scraggly beard had tried 
to declare: Christ, Christ. The Game- 
keeper as Christ, the Etruscan as 
Savior. Follow me! Christ-Lawrence. 

That’s what Lady Chatterley is 
about, a new New Testament, a pious 
book (and banned, a Bible banned 
in America—there’s the final jest!). 
For the risen god, the god erect, 
leave all ordinary morality and fol- 
low. Eschatology is the old word for 
it. The end of the world is at hand, 
at every moment at hand, like a thief 
in the night. Therefore, leave your 
old ways, prepare for the sacred 
marriage, the marriage that will de- 
liver us from sex. For there it is, 
niggling and nagging behind the 
the _ half-hidden 


promise of deliverance: In the true 


phallic message, 
marriage, there is less sex; for some 
of the saved, there is none. There is 
no marriage or giving in marriage 
in heaven. He tells us frankly in the 
end: Only the Church has known the 
truth all along. Only the Church and 
D. H. Lawrence! 

This is the book we are not per- 
mitted to read! The book banned as 
obscene. Certainly, it is obscene; for 
there is nothing obscener finally than 
the fantastic resolve to be pure. And 
therefore it is bearable—bearable be- 
cause, like Ulysses or “Who is Sylvia” 
or Swift on Celia, it is a savingly, 
humanly dirty book after all. The joke 
on us is that we ban it—ban the ulti- 
mate ridiculous reaching for purity. 

Enough. Let’s have the full Lady 
Chatterley, all the words, all the 
phallic vanity; let’s look together at 
the boldness and the caution—all 
that is said out, and the rest that is 
not said. And let Lawrence be done 
nagging. Let him lie down! Because 
he is a pest, and because finally we 
love him for his madness, his vanity, 
and his love that survived them all, 
let him lie down. Because we love 
him at last even for his nagging, for 
his refusal to be still, to live anyone 
else’s mistake, to yield one bloody 
cuticle of his outrageous humanity, 
let him lie down. Enough! 
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Man’s Shrinking Resources 


The Limits of Earth. 
By Fairfield Osborn. 
Little, Brown. 226 pp. $3.50. 


IT 1s only recently that man’s effec- 
tive political and economic environ- 
ment became global. Still more recent 
is our realization that the resources 
of the planet may prove insufficient 
to support the pressure of population, 
as industrialization spreads and mod- 
ern sanitary and epidemiological con- 
trols lower the death-rate. Discussion 
of the problem has oscillated between 
the neo-Malthusian pessimism of Wil- 
liam Vogt and optimistic projections 
of a “chemistic society” by Dr. Rosin 
and others in which man’s survival 
is moored, not to the earth, but to 
the chemist’s laboratory. 

Fairfield Osborn, one of the Cas- 
sandras who touched off the discus- 
sion with his Our Plundered Planet, 
has now given us a much better book, 
broader in scope, less polemic in 
tone, and richer in its documentation. 
In a succinct, well-organized and 
richly factualized review, the author 
examines the position of food-deficit 
areas like Great Britain and Europe, 
countries like China and India where 
famine has long been and still is 
endemic, and the present producers of 
food surpluses, which are chiefly the 
United States and Canada, Argentina, 
Australia and New Zealand. Finally, 
he conducts a skeptical reappraisal 
of undeveloped regions like the Ama- 
zon Basin and Africa, from which 
large additions to the world’s food 
supply might be expected, if... . 

Mr. Osborn’s physiographic and 
sociological closeups of these regions 
suggest that such expectations may 
be exaggerated. 
elsewhere, the most obdurate limiting 
factors are not so much the Good 
Earth as the prevailing political, so- 
cial and economic patterns of man, 
which are still only a little less primi- 
tive than the wooden plow and 
the flail. Why, for example, is the 
vast Amazon Basin almost as un- 


In Amazonia, as 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author of “His Master’s Voice”; contributor 
o “Commentary,” “Commonweal” 


productive today as it was four cen- 
turies ago when it was first explored 
by the Spanish? One of the reasons 
is that the Amazon, which every 
year discharges 5 billion tons of fer- 
tile silt into the Atlantic, is a river 
without a delta, because of the topog- 
raphy of the ocean shelf and the 
strength of the ocean currents at 
the river’s mouth. But an even more 
important reason is social: a land- 
tenure system the effect of which 
has been to restrict settlement to the 
river banks and limit agriculture 
chiefly to subsistence gardening and 
the gleaning of forest nut crops. 
Africa, given control of the tsetse 
fly and the breaking by science and 
technology of a few other production 
bottlenecks, could make greatly in- 
creased contributions to the feeding 
of the food-deficit countries. But will 
it? Its population of 200 million, 
mostly Negroes, is increasing; its so- 
cial and political conflicts, from Al- 
geria to Capetown, are worsening 
steadily. Why should undernourished 
Arabs tighten their belts to supply 
France’s needs of fats and oils? Will 
the Bantu 
starve quietly on their overcrowded 
and eroding reservations so that the 
followers of Mr. Malan may continue 
to enjoy the standard of living to 
which four centuries of colonial ex- 
ploitation have accustomed them? 
Mr. Osborn pays less attention than 
one would wish to the emerging pro- 
duction potentials of mechanized and 


tribesmen continue to 


chemicalized agriculture, and to the 
rather easily extended triumphs of 
genetics. But, on the whole, he does 
not stack the cards of his appraisal. 
And his finding perhaps warrants 
the thunderous rhetoric of his pre 
lude and coda: “We live in the hour 
of glory and of fear. . . . We cannot 
delay or evade. For now, as we look, 
we can see the limits of the earth.” 


The New Leader 
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Farrell 


The Face of Time. 
By James T. Farrell. 
Vanguard. 369 pp. $3.75. 


James T. FARRELL’s latest novel is 
a flashback into the life of the 
0'Flahertys, a family with whom I 
was not acquainted before reading 
The Face of Time. Now I know them 
and love them, as all the readers 
doubtless will. 

Farrell tells us about the O’Flah- 
ertys with a wise economy of words. 
He has never been poisoned by words 
or suffered from rhetorical urticaria. 
I also like his careful accuracy in 
minute details. Finally, the elemental 
and primary love with which he re- 
veals to us the animal innocence of 
his characters strikes me as remark- 
able. This family of Irish immigrants 
resembles a family of squirrels or 
badgers, and yet it is made up of 
men like us who have the right to 
call themselves our brothers. And 
perhaps our elder brothers. 

The Face of Time shows us life 
and death inside a small Irish hive. 
The O’Flahertys are immigrants who 
come to America longing to eat and 
sleep in peace, with no need to fall 
into ominous kinds of slavery. In 
America there is no slavery. Every- 
one may be the slave of some bank 
toa certain degree, but a bank is an 
abstraction of clean marble and smil- 
ing directors. The “men who live by 
their hands”—as the Spanish poet 
Jorge Manrique says—could never 
find a more impersonal and abstract 
tyranny. 

In the O’FBhertys’ time, money 
Was not as easy as today, or as demo- 
cratic. The O’Flahertys still had no 
problems with banks. Naturally, they 
had no car, radio or television set, 
either, or even a frigidaire or wash- 
ing machine. Old Tom O’Flaherty, al- 
ways hankering for a can of beer and 
a spell of conversation with his son- 
inlaw, didn’t know exactly what a 
bank was. He worked all his life 
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and the Invading Emptiness 


Reviewed by Ramon Sender 
Teacher and critic; author, 
“The Sphere” and other novels 


driving a wagon and team of draft 
horses. From his high, throne-like 
seat, he saw the city, his friends and 
neighbors, his . . . enemies? Could 


old Tom possibly have had an 
enemy? 

Never in all literary history have 
we seen people so devoid of wicked- 
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FARRELL: ASTONISHING VERACITY 


ness and virtue, so insensitive to the 
world of moral values. The O’Flah- 
ertys are virtuous, nonetheless— 
virtuous like ants, innocent as spar- 
rows, pure as the dog or bear with 
their naked instincts in the city or in 
the forest. 

In the first twenty pages of The 
Face of Time, I had an impression 
of emptiness such as I had felt be- 
fore only in some pages of the French 
writer Jules Renard. It is an in- 
tellectual emptiness which, if it 
causes us anguish in everyday life, 
in the characters of this splendid 
novel surprises us, finally conquering 
and charming us. But it is emptiness, 
just the same. 

The only difference between Amer- 
ican “emptiness” and that of other 
countries consists in the fact that 
French or English “emptiness” is neu- 
tral and passive—a void full of noth- 
ingness—whereas American empti- 





ness can be active and provocative. 
But this is not true of the O’Flaherty 
family. Nothing could be more in- 
offensive than Tom and Mary 
O’Flaherty, Peg, Louise, Al, Lizz, the 
upstairs neighbor and the one in 
front, the son-in-law and brother-in- 
law. And the boy Danny, with his 
astonishing veracity, in whom the 
author apparently recalls his own 
childhood. 

Some time ago, a friend of mine 
who had spent several months in 
New York returned to France and 
wrote me saying that ke could not 
live in America, because he con- 
stantly had the impression of being 
threatened by emptiness, an empti- 
ness neither still nor neutral, but 
mobile and affirmative, a real “in- 
vading” emptiness. Fleeing that sen- 
sation, he had returned to France, 
where there is more poverty, but 
where the “emptiness,” when it does 
appear, remains mute and _ passive, 
consuming itself in its own inanity. 

Economic immigrants—those who 
immigrate because of poverty, I 
mean—are likely to be the most in- 
tellectually inept in any country. By 
the same token, religious or political 
refugees are likely to be the most 
able and intelligent. These O’Flah- 
ertys, who came from Ireland with 
their poverty, illiteracy and super- 
stitions to earn their daily bread, 
making of the Biblical curse some- 
thing like a rite deserving reverence, 
could be for my French friend as 
well as myself a curious example. 
The man works, collects his wages, 
sits down to eat his bread and drink 
his beer (sipping it from the same 
can as his wife or some relative), 
and in his old age remembers the 
days of sunshine and rain and thinks 
that he has a stomach ache and will 
probably have to die, but maybe 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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when he dies he will see his Irish 
pals who died before him. 

It is appalling to think about what 
would happen to this family if, in- 
stead of living on miserable wages, 
they were suddenly to appear with a 
chain of drugstores or a couple of 
oil wells. For they would be the 
same, with a single difference: lost 
innocence. With the pretext of 


making us free, money gives us the 
freedom to meddle in what is not our 
concern. The O’Flahertys, those poor 
brainless monsters, those angels of 
simplicity who are virtuous through 
deficiency, are passive emptiness— 
obscure and opaque emptiness made 
transparent by Farrell’s art. The 
resignation of the O’Flahertys, the 
sterility of their protest, had there 
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organic life; necessary to exist- 
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been any, and the possibility of love 
fill these so real pages with an un. 
real light. And in this light a strange 
heroism is possible. 

But with money the O’Flahertys 
would lose their innocence and be. 
come vain and presumptuous like 
parrots or monkeys in the jungle. In 
the jungle of the big city, their in. 
ner emptiness would become mobile 
and aggressive. Their ignorance 
would be affirmative and satisfied. 
Their moral atony would try to be- 
come the rule; the coldness of their 
conscience, law. Their aridness and 
sterility, fortified by a comfortable 
and perhaps brilliant life, would 
make of their formerly inert empti- 
ness an “invading” emptiness. This is 
what frightened my friend and made 
him return to his country forever. 
He is right, in part. We have all— 
even those born in America—felt 
this invading emptiness at some time. 
Aside from other beautiful qualities, 
Farrell’s book offers us the consola- 
tion of seeing that from this phe- 
nomenon of sterility, from this epic 
of moral inertia, poetry and a cer- 
tain difficult music may come. 
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Does O’Neill Belong to the Ages? 


Reviewed by John Lydenberg 


Visiting Lecturer in English, 
University of Minnesota 


The Haunted Heroes of Eugene, O’Neill. 
By Edwin A. Engel. 
Harvard. 310 pp. $4.75. 


] suppose the late Eugene O’Neill 
still ranks as America’s greatest 
dramatist. Without doubt, he de- 
serves the reputation he made in the 
early Twenties and augmented stead- - 
ily as almost every year, on into the 
early Thirties, he gave a new and 
exciting play to expectant Broadway 
audiences. It seemed then as though 
all by himself he was awakening the 
American stage from its long sleep— 
by his technical inventiveness, his 
concentration on the modern agonies, 
and, above all, his high seriousness. 
No one can take that away from 
O'Neill. 

But his plays have already begun 
to fade into a dim historical past. 
Most of them seem dated and dry 
when compared to the best works of 
other pioneers of his literary gen- 
eration. We still find part of Sher- 
wood Anderson and Dos Passos and 
Fitzgerald, and most of Eliot and 
Hemingway and Faulkner, alive and 
meaningful. In contrast, O’Neill’s 
plays interest us now largely for 
their historical significance, their 
revelations of American moods in 
the Twenties and early Thirties. 
Soon we may look at O’Neill as but 
symptom and symbol. 

O'Neill had no lack of ambition 
or any unwillingness to tackle the 
big problems. His aims, like so many 
of his plays, were grandiose: 

“The playwright today must dig 
at the roots of the sickness of to- 
day as he feels it—the death of 
the old God and the failure of 
science and materialism to give 
any satisfying new One for the 
surviving primitive religious in- 
stinct to find a meaning for life 
in and to comfort its fears of 
death with. It seems to me that 
anyone trying to do big work now- 
adays must have this big subject 

ind all the little subjects of his 
plays or novels, or he is simply 
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scribbling around on the surface 
of things and has no more real 
status than a parlor entertainer.” 


He was thoroughly in tune with 
the other leading writers of his 
decade. He used Nietzsche and Freud 
and Jung, primitive myth and clas- 
sical legend, to dig at his big con- 
temporary problems. His characters 
were the stock figures of the Twenties: 
the ugly and the damned, men and 
women lost because they didn’t be- 
long and hopeless because they could 
find nothing to belong to, driven by 
obsessions or emasculated by frus- 
trations. He was fiercely contempor- 
ary and ostentatiously universal. He 
had an acute sensitivity to the emo- 
tional currents of the day, sincerity, 
vigor, imagination, vision—every- 
thing, it would seem (and so it cer- 
tainly seemed then), that he needed. 

Everything except a style and a 
feeling for people. His insensitivity to 
language might not in itself have 
proved fatal; Dreiser endures despite 
an even worse ear. His inability to 
make his characters come to life was 
more serious, something that no 
technical virtuosity or insistence on 
Deeper Meaning could overcome. It 
is not that he hated his characters 
instead of loving or sympathizing 
with them; he was simply indifferent 
to them as people. 

It is significant that the O’Neill 
plays now most often revived are the 
earliest ones, which are both senti- 
mental and realistic. Once he aban- 
doned realism in the attempt to get 
at his big problems, he virtually 
abandoned human beings. He fails 
to make us care about Yank or 
Emperor Jones or Dion Anthony or 
Nina Leeds or any of the Mannons— 
to name the personages of his best 
plays. (The outstanding exc2ptions 
are the characters in Desire Under 


the Elms, in which he revived his 
early naturalism without abandon- 
ing his fevered search for ultimates.) 
His symbolic intent is so obvious 
that we concentrate upon his man- 
ipulation of the symbols, weigh the 
merits and demerits of his technical 
experiments, and find our involve- 
ment, if involvement there is, in- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





Reason and Nature 
By Morris Raphael Cohen 


A new edition of this now classic 
work has just been published, and 
will be welcomed by those who have 
been unable to purchase copies 
since the first edition went out of 
print in the early Forties. At that 
time, it was decided not to issue a 
reprint of the first edition but to 
issue a revised edition. It is the 
revised edition which is now offered 
for sale. Bertrand Russell, in com- 
menting on the work of Cohen, 
wrote: “I do most heartily agree 
with the emphasis which in some 
of his writings he has placed on 
what seems to me the sole really 
scientific approach to philosophic 


problems.” 
$6.00 
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Edited by Reinhard Bendix 
and Seymour Martin Lipset 


The most complete book ever pub- 
lished on social classes and the 
problems of social stratification. Its 
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biologists and historians, present an 
impressive discussion on such topics 
as “Who Has the Power?”, “Who’s 
Who in America?”, “Sexual Outlet 
and Social Level,” and fifty-nine 
others. The authors include Veb- 
len, Marx, Weber, Parsons, Ries- 
man, Mills, Aron. The nearly 500,- 
000 words in the book are profusely 
illustrated by the use of charts, 
graphs and maps. 


$7.50 


Order from your booksellers or from 


The Free Press 
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O’NEILL CONTINUED 


tellectual rather than emotional. In 
revolting against pallid realism and 
jejune sentimentalism, he stripped off 
not only the superfluous clothes and 
tears, but all the flesh and blood, 
leaving only skeletons which, for all 
their fierce rattling, neither interest 
nor scare us any longer. 

Though the opinion expressed 


above is not necessarily that of Mr. 
Engel, his book leads easily to such 
a formulation. The author pains- 
takingly summarizes, with liberal 
quotation, almost all of O’Neill’s 





plays, estimates their virtues and de- 
fects, and skilfully untwines and re- 
twines O’Neill’s developing and re- 
peated themes. When we finish the 
book, we feel that we have been told 
all we need to know of O’Neill’s 
plays. Normally, such a conclusion 
would be most improper, since the 
proof of a work of art can only be 
the work itself rather than a critic’s 
summary. Yet, where there are no 
people for us to suffer with, a sum- 
mary of ideas and analysis of sym- 
bols provides an adequate substitute 
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for the original. Thus, for most of 
the plays—the chief exceptions are 
The Hairy Ape, The Emperor Jones 
and Desire Under the Elms—Engel 
is as good as O’Neill, because he de. 
scribes the skeletons accurately and 
the plays themselves consist of noth- 
ing more than enlarged skeletons. 
Indeed, the book is, in a sense, a 
refutation of Mr. Engel’s prefatory re. 
mark that “nobody is indifferent to 
O’Neill.” Few were during the days 
he dominated the American stage, 
His detractors disliked him because 
they disliked his view of the modern 
world: his defenders defended be- 
cause they shared his outlook. Both 
tended to judge him by his ideas 
rather than the dramatic value of his 
plays. Whatever we may think of 
his ideas today, it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that he failed to em- 
body his vision in vital drama, and 
that we can only be indifferent to 
him now, except as symbol and symp- 
tom of an unhappy age that we un- 
happily still have with us. 





WHAT EUROPE 
THINKS OF AMERICA 


In a timely, intelligent analysis, 
nine prominent Europeans _ give 
their views on America. Every 
American concerned with our 
growing strained relations with our 
friends overseas should read 


WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF AMERICA 
Introduction and edited by 
JAMES BURNHAM 


+ unquestionably a volume which 
can help correct at least some of the 
mistakes Americans make today in re- 
gard to European thinking.” 

—The Christian Science Monitor 
“, . . will be a little hard for some 
Americans to ‘take,’ but they diagnose 
the case with essential accuracy . .- - 
good medicine for American thinking. 
—Indianapolis News 


“ 


” 


“, . . as a compilation of essays on con- 
temporary Europe and America, there 
is much of interest in it.” 

—The New York Times 
“, . . some of the most scintillating 
criticism of America to be read in 4 
long time.” Nashville T n 
, 2 a 1 z hall ging 








° Pp o 
essays by Europeans who really know 
something of the United States—and of 
Europe.”—Wilmington ( Del.) Sunday Star 
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A Look at Five Poets 


Robinson, Aiken, Thomas, Shapiro and Cummings 


By Harvey Curtis Webster 


Author of “On a Darkling Plain,” a study of Thomas Hardy: 
Professor of English at Louisville University 


PorTRY makes quiet news. The . 


death of Dylan Thomas, as great a 
lyric poet as our century can claim, 
was ignored or treated sparely by 
most of the press. Conrad Aiken’s 
Collected Poems,’ many of which 
will be remembered long after many 
contemporary political giants, is not 
available in the bookstores or librar- 
ies of my community of 600,000. 
Dylan Thomas’s The Doctor and the 
Devils? E. E. Cummings’s Six Non- 
lectures? and Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson’s Tilbury Town‘ are, but I’ve 
heard of no rush to buy them and 
have seen no expensive ads in Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly urging booksellers to 
stock them. Not even Karl Shapiro’s 
Poems: 1940-1953°—and he is the 
editor of Poetry and the only good 
young poet publicized in the past 
fifteen years—has been talked about 
much, 

Lawrance Thompson’s collection of 
most of the Tilbury poems in one vol- 
ume should help to rescue Robin- 
son’s poetry from neglect, though it 
won't get headlines. At his worst 
(usually in the long Arthurian poems 
and in the psycho-sociological narra- 
tives which he wrote increasingly as 
he grew older), Robinson was diffuse 
and dull. At his best (in such short 
dramatic and _ philopsychological 
poems as “Mr. Flood’s Party,” “Eros 
Turannos” and “The Man Against 
the Sky”), the discipline of rhyme 
compelled 


compression. In_ these 


—. 


“Collected Poems. By Conrad Aiken. Oxford. 895 
PP. $10.50. 

rhe Docter and the Devils. By Dylan Thomas. 
pal Directions. 138 pp. $2.50. 

let, Nentectures. By E. E, Cummings. Harvard. 
i Pp. $3.00. 

hyritbury Town. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
utroduction and Notes by Lawrance Thompson, 
aemillan, 144 pp. $3.50. 

noms: 1940-1953. By Karl Shapiro. Random 
ouse. 159 py. $3.00. 
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shorter pieces, he escaped the ten- 
dency to ramble thoughtfully but 
tediously which his long blank-verse 
narratives frequently displayed. 

In saying this, I do not mean to 
imply that Robinson’s long poems 
were always failures—indeed, they 
all succeeded partially and Cavend- 
er’s House is nearly altogether good. 
But I do think Robinson’s original 
insight is most expertly expressed in 
the poems collected in Tilbury Town 
and that these selections may lead 
readers to the Collected Poems, 
where they will find also Robinson’s 
best long Tilbury Town poem, “Cap- 
tain Craig,” and a lot of shorter ones 
which Professor Thompson has neces- 
sarily excluded from this admirably 
introduced and printed volume. 

Unfortunately, in the exacting and 
superficial noise of today, it seems 
unlikely that the publication of The 
Collected Poems of Conrad Aiken 
will widen his already discriminating 
and small audience. As he himself 
has admitted freely, Mr. Aiken has 
written too much and too diffusely. 
Though his constant improvement 
in expressing that “radiant narcis- 
sism” that includes “falling in love 
with all life’ and becoming an “om- 
nastic builder of meanings” makes 
even his inferior poems interesting. 
Mr. Aiken has not, as one of the 
characters in his autobiography tells 
him, “the disciplined knowledge that 
will enable [one] to perfect, at will, 
and repeatedly, true works of art.” 
Frequently fascinated. by arrange- 
ments of words that are musical 
rather than meaningful, occasionally 
writing more like another poet than 
like himself, many of Mr. Aiken’s 
poems are partial failures. The House 


of Dust, some of his Variations, im- 
provisations and nocturnes are un- 
evenly interesting—at times as dull 
as precise echoes. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Aiken surely deserves to rank among 
the eight or ten best poets writing 
English today. Technically he is as 
adept as W. H. Auden and perhaps 
has an even better ear; no modern 
poet has tried or mastered more in- 
tricately varied forms of verse. 
Moreover and more _ important, 
since his first important success in 
The Jig of Forslin (1916) he has 
persistently developed the significant 
insight dramatized there: 

“My veins are streets. Millions 

of men rush through them. 
Which, in this terrible multitude, 
is 1?” 

Every one of his better poems can 
be related to these lines, but Mr. 
Aiken’s “radiant narcissism” has 
rarely resulted in mere repetition 
(though the basic theme has some- 
times been phrased repetitively). 
Senlin (1918) is better than Forslin, 
Punch (1921) and Festus (1923) 
better than either. Probably many 
of the poems I missed before the 
publication of And In the Human 
Heart (1940) showed similar pro- 
gression, but I can only speak of 
And In the Human Heart, one of the 
best collections of love sonnets I 
know, and of Brownstone Eclogues 
(1942) as excellent improvements 
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DIDN'T WE 
HAVE FUN! 


By August Claessens 


A hundred humorous stories 
out of a long, fruitful and 
merry life. Pen portraits of 
great men and women who 
have contributed much to 
the economic and _ social 
progress of the American 
working class. 

Price $3.00. Make checks pay- 


able to August Claessens, 7 E. 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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upon the theme variously developed 
in Selected Poems (1929). By his 
good novels, his perceptive and never 
malicious criticism, his excellent 
short stories, his most illuminating 
and candid autobiography Ushant, 
his frequently great poems, Conrad 
Aiken has earned the right to be re- 
membered long after the biggest 
noises of today subside. [An extend- 
ed review of Mr. Aiken’s latest book 
will appear in an early issue of THE 
New LeEaDER—Ep. ] 

Dylan Thomas’s prose and poetry 
will probably merit as long remem- 
brance as Conrad Aiken’s. Thomas’s 
recent death cut short a career that 
promised more brilliance than it had 
time to achieve. His latest work (in 
Collected Poems: 1934-1952 and in 
the scenario, The Doctor and the 
Devils) is better than any that pre- 
ceded it. In the first collection of 
poems and in the early autobiog- 
raphy, Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Dog, Thomas’s intensity was 
uncontrolled, sometimes even a little 
ostentatiously esoteric. From the time 
of “Fern Hill” and the other later 
poems in his Selected Writings, it 
became obvious that he could com- 
bine classic control and romantic 
abandon. 

His subject was always the death 
that kills and is the source of life’s 
values, “the force that through the 
green fuse drives the flower.” Not a 
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metaphysical poet who constantly 
searches for and explores first prin- 
ciples (like Mr. Aiken and Robin- 
son), he devoted himself to living 
and writing out his initial metaphys- 
ical discovery with an intensity one 
rarely finds. Still, he could, as The 
Doctor and the Devils shows, write 
about his central preoccupation so 
that moviegoers would see what 
often seems compressed into difficult 
concision in his poetry. Superficially, 
Thomas’s scenario about Doctor 
Rock, who encouraged body-snatch- 
ers to kill without admitting to him- 
self that corpses were once more than 
material for anatomical experiment, 
is a good thriller. More deeply, it 
shows how the merely abstract 
knowledge of death leaves one in- 
sensitive, cruel and unalive—the rele- 
vant and eloquently expressed theme 
of Thomas’s best poems. 

Alive, better-known and nearly as 
distinguished as Thomas, Karl 
Shapiro is, with the possible excep- 
tion of Randall Jarrell, the best of 
the American poets who served in 
World War II without becoming a 
“war poet.” Person, Place and Thing 
(1942) was acclaimed by almost all 
the low and high brows, and nearly 
became news. Less spectacularly, Mr. 
Shapiro’s V-Letter and Other Poems 
(1944), Essay on Rime (1945) and 
Trial of a Poet (1947) have been 
praised. His Poems: 1940-1953, since 
it excludes much of his inferior work, 
should increase his reputation and 
further affirm his talent. 

Mr. Shapiro’s first volume was a 
vivid and much more disciplined ex- 
pansion of Carl Sandburg’s and Ken- 
neth Fearing’s exploration of the life 
of the common man. Of the forty 
very good poems that are retained 
from the fifty-one in Person, Place 
and Thing (about a waitress, a ter- 
minal, a robbery, a drugstore and a 
haircut, for example), nearly all 
seem to add a dimension to what one 
expects in social poetry. V-Letter and 
Other Poems developed Mr. Shapiro’s 
capacity for making the common un- 
usual, particularly in its revelation of 
how the emotions of war resemble 


and heighten what any man feels in 
“ordinary” circumstances. In his 
fourth book, Trial of a Poet (I neg. 
lect his inferior Essay on Rime, not 
reprinted here), in addition to ex 
ploiting his expected themes, he 
demonstrated also his capacity to 
present the psychological basis for 
his own uncommon and others’ com- 
mon lives. In the poems here re 
printed that date from his last book, 
he displays somewhat unevenly the 
abilities he has shown earlier. 

Superficially, Mr. Shapiro seems 
best when he reports modernity with 
a disciplined eloquence none of his 
contemporaries can command. No 
one has put into rhyme a Calder mo- 
bile, a drug store or an average guy 
dying in war as he has. But the ex- 
cellence of his more memorable 
poems depends upon more than re 
portage made poetry. Mr. Shapiro is 
a social critic (New Republic vari- 
ety), an elegist for uncommon ordi- 
nary men, a wise dispraiser of those 
who think technology an ultimate, a 
shrewd explicator of Freud. an un 
fashionable hater of hyper-intellect- 
uals. 

Undoubtedly, few contemporary 
poets match craft and substance as 
expertly as Mr. Shapiro does, ye 
one does not discover in his work 
the consistency of development one 
does in that of Robinson, Aiken and 
Thomas. Almost always Mr. Shapiro 
writes well, but one does not se 
why he has not gone beyond the 
rather conventional metaphysics of 
his two most ambitious poems, 
“Adam and Eve” and “The Progress 
of Faust.” Both poems are interest 
ing, but they do not excite as much 
as the poems about trivialities do— 
and wouldn’t the poems about 
trivialities be better if they sugges 
ed a profounder view of life? For 
Mr. Shapiro I have great hopes: 
nevertheless, I do not think he cat 
rest where he is today. Of recetl 
years, he has grown very little: and 
to stay as one is, is far more deadly 
for poets than for editors (of which 
he is one of the best). 

Much as I respect Mr. Shapiro’ 
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talent at 40 and much as I disap- 
prove of deprecating one talent by 
praising another, I believe E. E. 
Cummings’s poems are superior to 
his. Mr. Shapiro can become; Mr. 
Cummings is. How Mr. Cummings 
has become an is rather than an it 
or an isn’t is beautifully revealed in 
the six nonlectures he notshocked 
Harvard with (I hope). These non- 
lectures, to nottranslate Mr. Cum- 
mings as an unCummings can’t, are 
about his parents, his environment, 
himself he doesn’t know, and how 
his art. Of course, what I say trites, 
as Cummings can’t; notphrases, as 
he says critics do. But I hope you 
understand that each of his non- 
lectures makes you unthink thought- 
fully and draws you to the never- 
undelight of Mr. Cummings’s poetry, 
plays and unnovels, which constitute 
a notdead reason for living in our 
yesmodern notlovable world. 

Mr. Cummings is a satiable sen- 
sible sentimentalist. He likes the past 
that should be the notpresent, the 
family that isn’t but was his, prefers 
insane living to sane unliving, unwar 
to cold conflict, sex to prodded 
prurience, free unenterprise to unfree 
saneconomy. He doesn’t know an- 
swers, only questions. If he some- 
times seems like an unfinishable ad- 
olescent, generally he appears to be 
and is what we aren’t, should and 
maybe could he. 

For those uncritics who like dis- 
history best, the value of Six Non- 
lectures will be the notscholarship 
of Mr. Cummings’s revelation of 
what of his he likes best: eimi, twenty 
poems, Him, Santa Claus. As he 
would be the first to disagree, he is 
unright. Several hundred of his 
poems are as much better than most 
unpoems as most unthoughts are 
than noncomic unbooks. Constitu- 
tionally Mr. Cummings, who knew 
hotcommunist inhumanity _ before 
you and I did and still knows living 
is more important than reading even 
his work, is unstupid. Imperfect, he 
is never unalive. If reading his non- 
lectures doesn’t make ungood Amer- 
leans read whatever he’s written or 
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not yet, it will prove that unwe de- 
serve the notliving Mr. Cummings 
frequently expects of us and what we 
read about in the unnewspapers that 


think notstatesmen more important 
than Shapiro, Robinson, Aiken, 
Thomas and the nonlecturer who so 
winningly is and writes. 
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By PAUL BLANSHARD 


author of 
American Freedom and Catholic Power 
and of 
Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power 


ERE is the final volume of Paul Blanshard’s con- 
troversial trilogy on Catholic policy... the first 
full-length study of the nature and extent of Irish 

Catholic power ... the author's response to the critics who 
suggested that he could not prove his earlier charges of 
Catholic power politics if he used Ireland as his model. 
Here are the documented facts about 


CATHOLIC POWER IN IRELAND —“the only modern 
democracy with no divorce for any reason, no 
birth control and no public school system—the 
pilot model for a Catholic America.” 


IRISH CATHOLIC POWER AS A DOMINANT INFLUENCE 
P the United States, Canada, Australia and 
ritain. 


IRISH CATHOLIC POWER IN AMERICA~—the Catho- 
lic inroads on the public school, the Catholic 
attitude toward separation of church and state. 






in a first-hand study of Ireland. visiting every corner 

of the Island, interviewing the great leaders of Irish 
life. His book will be praised, denounced and discussed. 
It should be read by everyone affected by the “great suc- 
cess story of clerical rule in our time.” Irish Fact Sheet; 
Names and Dates in Irish history; maps: appendix. 


B- p 375 pages $3.50 


At all booksellers 
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Policy for the Age of Survival 


Reviewed by Robert Strausz-Hupé 


Professor of Political Science, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Beyond Containment. 
By William Henry Chamberlin. 
Regnery. 405 pp. $5.00. 


DicTaTorsuips allegedly enjoy one 
considerable advantage over democra- 
cies: In shaping their foreign poli- 
cies, they need not disclose their aims 
to public scrutiny and can change 
course rapidly. Nevertheless, the rec- 
ord shows that dictatorships, when- 
ever they blunder, blunder atro- 
ciously. The absence of an articulate 
opposition and, hence, of construc- 
tive criticism annuls whatever ad- 
vantage there is in secrecy of deliber- 
ation and freedom of action. 

This circumstance alone goes far to 
explain why, in this century’s trials 
of strength between democracy and 
dictatorship, democracy has won the 
last battle. Yet, there is one serious 
flaw that mars the record of demo- 
cratic foreign policy: lack of con- 
sistency. Again and again, demo- 
cratic governments and peoples have 
recognized clearly the dangers con- 
fronting them and agreed upon the 
right policies of defense—only to tire 
of the constant and unstinting effort 
which good foreign policy entails. 

William Henry Chamberlin’s new 
book is worth reading not only be- 
cause it supplies a comprehensive 
critique of American foreign policy 
in the Age of Survival but also be- 
cause it stubbornly insists upon spell- 
ing out the problems which, in spite 
of costly military and economic 
efforts, remain unresolved and will 
grow all the more unmanageable if 
we seek to postpone the solution. 
(The recently publicized report of the 
Harvard Russian Research Center on 
the rapid growth of Soviet economic 
strength should dispel the pleasant 
illusion that time is on the side of 
the free world.) 

Mr. Chamberlin belongs to the 
small band of publicists who, since 
the end of World War IT, have kept 
up a running battle, first, against 
the facile assumptions about the true 


ae 


nature of Soviet intentions which up 
to the outbreak of the cold war 
passed as the pondered policies of 
the United States, and, then, against 
the timid half-meaures which were 
supposed to win the cold war once 
the original estimate of Soviet con- 
duct had been upset by the stark 
reality of Soviet aggression. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s dire forecasts 
turned out to be conservative esti- 
mates. He has been proven right 
where most of his colleagues were 
proven wrong, or, at least, tardy. For 
this he now pays the penalty: He can- 
not feign that appealing, wide-eyed 
wonderment which some of our most 
widely read commentators on foreign 
affairs register when confronted by 
foreseeable, albeit unpleasant, de- 


velopments. 
Impatient with literary pleasan- 
tries, Mr. Chamberlin supplies a 


terse balance-sheet of the cold war 
and a trenchant analysis of Soviet 
policies designed to break up our 
system of alliances, alienate us from 
our friends, foment domestic dis- 
sension and diminish our armament 
effort. Soviet policy does not lack 
consistency : 

“Cooing from Moscow dovecotes 
is more dangerous and demoraliz- 
ing to the West than the rattle of 
Soviet tanks or whirr of Soviet 
airplanes. For many memories are 
incurably short and there seems 
to be no ceiling on the qualities of 
naiveté and gullibility.” 

Mr. Chamberlin brings to his task 
two essential qualifications: expert 
knowledge of the Soviet Union and 
fairmindedness in assessing the rec- 
ord of United States policy under 
two administrations. From a detailed 
survey of Soviet doctrine, diplomacy 
and domestic policies—especially po- 
licies for curbing national minorities 
—he fashions a convincing image of 
the unrelenting purpose which in- 


forms Soviet expansionism. Though 
in the past he has often subjected 
official “containment” policy to sharp 
criticism, he now reviews with judi- 
cious impartiality the achievements of 
that policy and the attempts of the 
present administration to abandon 
the “tired posture of defensive con- 
tainment.” An offensive strategy, he 
holds, must aim at the disintegration 
of the Communist empire rather than 
at plugging holes in the far-flung 
dikes of containment. 

Mr. Chamberlin never was, and 
is not now, an admirer of Dean 
Acheson; his most severe strictures 
are reserved for Mr. Acheson’s var- 
ious Far Eastern policies, which 
were—whatever else they may have 
been—startlingly contradictory, and 
for the quality of the “expert” advice 
upon which the former Secretary of 
State appears to have acted. But. 
even on this score, Mr. Chamberlin’s 
criticisms are more moderate than 
those of many recent converts to 4 
“positive” foreign policy. He ques 
tions Mr. Acheson’s judgment rather 
than his motives and gives the Tru: 
man Administration liberal credit for 
its response to the Soviet challenge 
in Europe. 

Beyond Containment is replete with 
shrewd observations on the not-s0- 
enigmatic but peasant-shrewd and 
persistent Soviet mind, and on the 
bafflement of the Western democracies 
at Communist which 
sometimes accepts temporary retreals 
but never lasting compromise. In 
these days of painful indecision 0 
such urgent issues as the Europeal 
Defense Community, inter-Allied 
squabbles, and resurgent hopes for 
a four-power conference, this book 
is a welcome reminder that the enemy 
of freedom is as uncontained as evel. 
that the leopard has not changed 
his spots. 
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Jews Under Communism 


The Jews in the Soviet Satellites.* 
Syracuse Univ. 637 pp. $6.50. 


For years, like so many others, 
I used to insist that, at least, Com- 
munism in power drives out the 
devils of anti-Semitism. The book 
under review, taken in conjunction 
with Solomon M. Schwarz’s earlier 
The Jews in the Soviet Union, strips 
the Communist states of even this 
claim to virtue. 

It is true that, in theory and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, in practice, 
Communism repudiates racial doc- 
trines. In the early stages, Communist 
governments have taken some posi- 
tive actions designed to assure fair 
treatment for Jews under their rule. 


* A joint study by Peter Meyer, Bernard D, Weinryb, 
Eugene Duschinsky and Nicolas Sylvain. 
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C. Day Lewis (verse translation) 85c 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
BACKGROUND 
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G. M. Trevelyan each 85c 


At all booksellers 


> Fur FREE brochure describing a// the 
Anchor Books, write Dept. JG, DOUBLEDAY 
& CO., INC., 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


Reviewed by Norman Thomas 
Noted Socialist leader 


But, by the very nature of Commu- 
nist philosophy, the Jews have been 
prevented from functioning as a dis- 
tinct entity. The Jewish religion, like 
every religion, is barely tolerated. 
And, more recently, the Communist 
hierarchy has shown a willingness to 
manipulate popular anti-Semitism in 
Eastern Europe for its own advan- 
tage. This was obvious in the trial of 
Rudolf Slansky, et al. in Czecho- 
slovakia and in the purge of Ana 
Pauker in Rumania. 

The whole story of this develop- 
ment of the Communist attitude 
toward Jews in the Soviet satellites 
is told with careful documentation 
and tremendous impact in this book. 
Peter Meyer contributes an invalu- 
able introduction and tells the story 
of Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. Mr. 
Weinryb writes on Poland, Mr. 
Duschinsky on Hungary and Mr. 
Sylvain on Rumania. 

Treatment of the Jewish remnants 
in these countries varied according to 
the number of Jews, popular feeling 
about them, and the tactical require- 
ments of the rulers. In Poland, for 
example, Stalin had cooperated with 
Hitler in extinguishing the Polish 
Jewish communities which fell under 
Russian rule. The return of Polish 
Jews from Siberian exile after the 


war was never a return to a promised 
land. But the remnant was able to 
re-establish itself insofar as it would 
accept virtual assimilation with the 
Poles as Communist robots. 

One value of this book, particu- 
larly for non-Jews, lies in its back. 
ground history of the various Jewish 
communities. In every country, there 
was a melancholy record of popular 
and official anti-Semitism before the 
Communists took over, and some of 
the latter’s sins must be explained as 
a convenient partial acceptance of 
popular prejudice which eased the 
task of holding power. Principle was 
always subordinate to policy. On this 
basis, the Kremlin for a time wooed 
the Zionists, while its satellites al- 
ternately encouraged or forbade eni- 
gration to Israel. 

Only an expert who rivaled the 
authors of this book in detailed in- 
formation could competently criticize 
what they have written. But the facts 
they cite seem overwhelmingly con- 
vincing, and their objective scholar- 
ship in the face of the enormous 
wrongs done their people entitles 
them to the gratitude of a world 
which needs to face the worst as well 
as the best in man. The history of the 
Jews in these countries furnishes ex- 
amples of both. 
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An Edwardian Gallery 


The Present and the Past. 
By Ivy Compton-Burnett. 
Messner. 224 pp. $3.50. 


OnE way of looking at the novel 
is to consider it the artistic form that 
tests common sense. Character can 
hardly be presented to the reader 


without some reliance on the homi- - 


letic. When reviewers write of sym- 
pathetic and unsympathetic charac- 
ters, they are only insisting that the 
figments of humanity they want to 
meet between boards do no violence 
to their belief in those institutions of 
personality which comfort them. 

In this sense, then, the characters 
which lead their own wayward lives 
in the novels of Ivy Compton-Burnett 
are decidedly unsympathetic. Yet, 
these same characters are rigorous 
types: the heads of households, 
mothers and stepmothers, butlers 
and governesses, brothers, sisters, 
half-brothers and half-sisters. But, 
given their status and their time, the 
decaying upper middle class in the 
Edwardian era, they survive by per- 
sisting in one function: the testing 
of the homiletic to discover reality. 

They can never leave an old saw 
to rust. “Half a loaf is better than 
none” becomes “even a_ spurious 
comfort is better than nothing.” 
Their examination of the accepted 
and commonplace is at all times 
exhaustive. Consider this set of 
variations on the theme that “the 
best way to lose a friend is to make 
him your debtor”: 

“We do dread people to whom 
we owe things. The debt ought to 
be paid, and anyone dreads that. 
But our debt to Catherine is of the 
sort we can never repay.’ 

“That is the most difficult 
kind,’ said Elton. 

“*That is the conventional view. 
And convention is usually so 
sound that it is right to be a slave 
to it. But it is not in this case.’ 

“*Then we should look forward 
to her coming.’ 

“I am getting quite  ex- 
Cited... .’” 
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Reviewed by 
John Franklin Bardin 


A brother and sister are discussing 
here the imminent return of an elder 
sister, “who was said to be our second 
mother . . . , a sister who wrote 
weekly letters and watched over us 
from afar . . . and now will watch 
over us in our own home.” This 
woman happens to be -the divorced 
wife of a sardonic man who has since 
remarried and had other children. 
Both the first wife’s children, and 
those of the second wife, live together 
in the same household, and the sec- 
ond wife dedicates her life to being 
impartially a mother to them all. As 
her own daughter says of her chief 
qualities, “Mater’s is fairness to 
everyone and a sort of cleverness in 
herself.” The novel, of course, is 
about the contest for power between 
the two wives, and the revelation of 
the unchangingness of reality in the 
midst of seeming change. 

I do not believe that this author’s 
view of life is any more pessimistic 
than, say, Jane Austen’s—only that 
her wit is more shocking. They are 
both bound to represent the universal 
comedy of domestic life, and they 
both see such existence as an im- 
placable conflict for domination. Miss 
Burnett begins the present novel by 
noting the existence of a pecking 
order among hens in the chickenyard. 
The child, Toby, is drawn to a dying 
hen by his own three-year-old need 
to invest animals as well as objects 
with his own feelings. Unlike all the 
rest, he simply does not see the 
reality of the pecking order. He is 
happy because “he does not know 
things as they are are all there is.” 

Inevitably, one of the poor chicks 
in this tale is pecked to death. It is 
inevitable, because it is necessary for 
the pecking order to survive intact. 
The saddest fact about it is that the 
author has made it all appear so 
funny. 
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ROSENBERG CASE? 


© A wealth of little-known information 
about the internationally disputed 
"cause celebre" — separating truth 
from fiction — about the atom spies. 


THE ROSENBERG 
CASE FACT AND 


FICTION 


by Dr. S. Andhil Fineberg 


Prominent Authority on Religion, 
Education and Community Relations 


THE TRUE FACTS BEHIND 
THE GIANT LEGAL BATTLE 
TO SAVE THE CONDEMNED 
ATOM SPIES! 


Now for the first time read how world 
Communism took advantage of these two 
traitors to foment anti-Semitism in the United 
States and anti-Americanism throughout the 
world, See actual trial and appeal documents 
reproduced. 


THE ROSENBERGS WERE GUILTY! 


If you ever had any doubt of the Rosen- 
bergs' guilt, you owe it to your conscience 
to get acquainted with all the facts revealed 
in The Rosenberg Case—Fact and Fiction. 


"', . . objective, forthright, documented record 
. . . is unanswerable." 
—Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


"A well documented book . . 
valuable to the cause of truth."' 
—Herbert Philbrick 
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EXPOSING RED SLAVERY 
BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


“A NEW SLAVERY: 
FORCED LABOR” 


—by Roger Baldwin, 
Introduction by A. A. Berle, Jr. 
This is a documented story based on 

personal testimony of escapees and data 
submitted to the United Nations by many 
national and international organizations. 
The introduction by A. A. Berle Jr., 
former Assistant Secretary of State, 
focuses attention on the revulsion of all 
liberals to Communist tyranny. 


Editorialized in LIFE Magazine—July 27 
REVEALS 
LABOR CAMPS ... where they are! 


POLITICAL PRISONERS ... con- 
victed without trial! 


SECRET POLICE ... 
operate! 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 











DEAR EDITOR 





Corrects Facts in Recent 
Article on Latin America 


Since the publication of my article, “Terror 
Stalks Latin America” [THe New Leaner, Sep. 
tember 21], I have come into possession of 
several facts which oblige me to make two 
corrections: 

1. Dr. Carnevali, leader of the Venezuelan 
Accién Democratica party, was not murdered 
in prison, but died of cancer. 

2. The Argentine Socialist leader Nicolas 
Repetto, while under arrest, was not forced to 
remain sitting for a long period of time, but 
only for several hours. 

The crimes of the dictators are great enough 
already so that there is no need to add others 
which they did not commit. However, if these 
regimes did not resort to secrecy and censor- 
ship, rumors would not be taken for facts, and 
journalists would not be compelled, out of pro- 
fessional ethics, to make corrections. 

Mexico City Victor ALBA 


Backs West’s Non-Intervention 
In the East German Uprising 


In his article, “How the West Betrayed the 
East German Revolt” [THE New Leaner, Sep- 
tember 7], Norbert Muhlen comments bitterly 
on the free world’s “passivity” during Germany's 
fateful “June days.” Forthright action, he im- 
plies, might have liberated the East Germans 
from Communism. 

I disagree with this viewpoint. The entire 
population of West Germany regarded the June 
17 uprising as a truly spontaneous, popular 
movement. Had the Western powers intervened, 
this tremendously important conviction would 
have been destroyed. Recently, after the East 
German authorities had relaxed interzonal travel 
restrictions, thousands of East Germans have 
been coming daily to see their relatives in the 
West, telling them all about the conditions in 
the East Zone—shortage of food and clothing, 
lack of elementary human rights, etc.—that 
produced June 17. It has become obvious to 
the West German people that the hope of 
achieving friendly relations with the oppressors 
of 18 million East Germans, and the policy 
of unarmed neutrality, are dangerous illusions. 

The result has been to prevent the rise in 
West Germany of the “neutralist” tendencies 
which have taken such firm root elsewhere in 
Europe. Today, any West German leader who 
attempts to take a “plague o’ both your houses” 
attitude toward Russia and America is politically 
doomed. A striking recent example is the fate 
of Dr. Heinemann and his Gesamtdeutsche 
Partei. A man of great integrity, popular in 
Protestant circles and an able Minister of Home 
Affairs, he lost out completely after he sug 
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gested negotiations with the Communists. 

In like manner, the Social Democratic party, 
which had formerly enjoyed great prestige for 
its resistance to Communist unity bids from 
1945 to 1950, went down to resounding defeat 
after it adopted a completely negative stand on 
rearmament and the European Defense Com- 
munity. West Germans and East Germans 
alike are now convinced that unification can 
be achieved only through a strong West Ger- 
man state. This is particularly true of the 10 
million refugees from East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, who turned against the 
Social Democrats en bloc in the last election. 

In a word, the East German uprising, with 
its clearly popular inspiration and lack of 
outside backing, has helped create the basis 
on which the Adenauer Government can make 
its significant contribution to the integration 
of Western Europe. 
Cologne, Germany 


RODGERS x HAMMERSTEIN'S 
Juli 
with ISABEL BILL JOAN 


BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 


RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed»& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 
YUL BRYNNER 
in 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
[) 
The King and I 
A Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, - 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20,3 60,3 00, 2.40, 1.80 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West “44th Street 
NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
in The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


WERNER FRICKE 
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with MYRON ILLIAM | MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT * WOLFSON 
ond MUSA WILLIAMS 


Sun. thru Fri. Eves. (No Mon. Perf.): $4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Wed. Mats : $2.40, 1.80, 1.20. 
Sate ‘Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax incl. 


BROADWAY THEATRE, B’ way & 53 Street 
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FLATBUSH TRS =~ 
AT NEVINS 9350 


*"FROM soe * bing ETERNITY" 


2) Burt Lancaster 
Deborah Kerr 











LATE SHOW TONIGHT! } 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning theater parties to do so through 
ernard Feinman, Manager of Tue New Leaver The- 
atrical Department. Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Tue 
ny en Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 
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_. HAL WALLIS’ 


EASE FIRE! 





“ROBUST, HAIR-RAISING 
DRAMA! AN ADMIRABLE 
JOB... AUTHENTIC!” —rimes 





“By far the best 3-D picture to reach 
4? 


the screen! 


“None of Hollywood’s war dramas 
can possibly compare with it!” 


—Journal-American 


—News 











IN NEW POLAROID 3-DIMENSION 


Directed by Screenplay by 


Story b 
OWEN CRUMP - WALTER DONIGER - OWEN ‘CRUMP 


PRODUCED AND PHOTOGRAPHED ENTIRELY ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF KOREA 
In cooperation with the Department of Defense 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 





Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller. Center igs 


“EASY TO LOVE” | : 
storing ESTHER WILLIAMS - van JOHNSON - tony MARTIN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR + AnM-G-M Picture 
and THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
“The Rativity” —Far famed Yuletide pageant, produced by 

Leonidoff . . . and 


“Christmas G. B. A.”’—mMerry holiday spectacle, produced by Leon- 
idoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orches- 
tra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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EDITORIAL 
Briefly Noted 


Bermuda undoubtedly helped the Western chiefs align 
their policies, but that was about all. The conferees 
agreed that their foreign ministers should meet V. M. 
Molotov to discuss Germany and Austria; this expected 
development was the “highlight” of the meeting. The 
reasons for the lack of action were plain: First, the con- 
ferees lacked real power to dispose of the problems of 
Europe and Asia; second, one conferee, Laniel of France, 
was a lame duck, while the other two were in substantial 
agreement, but had to pacify their electorates—which 
were not. Another cause of the Bermuda torpor was evi- 
dent when President Eisenhower left to address the UN 
General Assembly. 

The atom race, which the President discussed be- 
fore the UN Tuesday, had dated the old diplomacy. If 
coexistence were now possible, it would have to include 
an atomic settlement, which would, of itself, revolutionize 
diplomacy. No big-power deal could last without inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and such control of 
the major power-source of the future would be the first 
step to world federation. On the other hand, without 
atomic settlement and with totalitarians ruling a third 
of the earth, infinite Munichs and Yaltas would not ban- 
ish the threat of war. 

Meanwhile: 

Strikes were news again, as the AFL Photo-engravers 
walked out on six New York newspapers and the CIO 
Steelworkers struck the American and Continental Can 
Companies. Our largest city went without newspapers 
for more than a week (some subway-riders were forced to 
read books), but Federal mediation helped bring about a 
settlement. The public became aware of the can strike 
less directly, through a shortage of milk containers, a 
subsidiary product of the can companies. As we went to 
press, this dispute was still unsettled. 

Senator McCarthy picked a corker of an issue with 
which to belabor the President: our allies’ amoral trade 
with Red China. Secretary Dulles and the President said 
we should not coerce our allies, and McCarthy said we 
should. The facts remained these: Britain and other allies 
would cut the China trade if the U.S. market were opened 
to them by drastic tariff reduction. The Administration 
has not agreed to such an arrangement because Con- 
gressional isolationists can block tariff cuts. Cutting U.S. 
aid, as McCarthy proposes, would only increase the China 
traffic; if he were serious about eliminating it, he would 
campaign to reduce tariffs and expand our economic aid 
program. But who ever said McCarthy was serious about 
anything except headlines? 
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Editorial Board 

Eprtor: William E. Bohn + Executive Eprror: S. M, 
Levitas «+ Manacinc Epitor: Daniel James «+ Asso- 
ciATE Epirors: Louis Jay Herman, Anatole Shub . 
LiTeRARY CONSULTANT: Granville Hicks + LITERARY 
AssociaTE: Mary V. Greene « Drama Critic: Joseph 
T. Shipley + Conrrwutinc Epitors: David J. 
Dallin, William Henry Chamberlin. 


Foreign Correspondents 

Orrawa: A. Andras + Lonpon: G. L. Arnold » 
Paris: Sal Tas « Bonn: Richard Lowenthal + Ber 
LIN: Kendall Foss +» Vienna: G. E. R. Gedye + NEAR 
East: Mark Alexander + New Detui: G. S. Bhargava, 
S. R. Mohan Das + Tokyo: Takeo Naoi + Rovine 
East ASIAN CorRESPONDENTS: Richard Deverall, Ed- 
ward Hunter, Harold J. Noble + Rovine Latin 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS: Victor Alba, Robert J. 
Alexander, Serafino Romualdi. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1953 


Arthur Koestler 2 A Guide to Political Neuroses 
Robert G. Spivack J Do Newsmen Irk Ike? 
Robert J. Alexander 9 U.S. Loan to Perén? 
Richard Armour |0Q Let ’Em Eat Cheesecake 
Sal Tas || The Future of EDC 








Christmas Books 
Granville Hicks 12 The Best American Novels Since 
1945 
Leslie A. Fiedler {5 D. H. Lawrence on D. H. Law- 
rence 
James Rorty 16 Man’s Shrinking Resources 
Ramon Sender |7 Farrell and the Invading Empti- 
ness 
John Lydenberg 19 Does O’Neill Belong to the Ages? 
Harvey Curtis Webster 2| A Look at Five Poets 
Robert Strausz-Hupé 24 Policy for the Age of Survival 
Norman Thomas 26 Jews Under Communism 
John Franklin Bardin 27 An Edwardian Gallery 
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What do YOU want out of life? 


Higher education? An assured income? 
A career with a future? Preparation 
for marriage? NURSING OFFERS 
THEM ALL. 


As a Student Nurse you will receive a 
fine professional education—one which 
you may combine with college if you 
wish. After graduation you will find im- 
Mediate employment at an excellent 
starting salary, with many opportunities 
for advancement. 


An exciting new field is industrial 


nursing, combining an interesting career 
with social satisfactions. Health services 
of the highest caliber are important to 
every plant and business in the commu- 
nity. As an industrial nurse, you are vital 
to the health, productivity and defense 
of the entire country. 


Your professional skill will remain 
with you, always. You may marry, raise 
your family, and return at any time to 
your profession . . . to financial independ- 
ence and deep emotional rewards. 


Enroll NOW as a Student Nurse. Learn fo take care of others— 
and you'll always take care of yourself 


Talk to your school adviser or inquire at a collegiate or hospital school of nursing 


(es 


Check up on yourself 


Do you like people? 

Do you want to help them? 
Do you like children? 

Do you like iesponsibility? 
Do you like working with pro- 
fessional men and women? 
Are you between 18 and 35? 
Are you a high school or 
college graduate? 

Is your health good? 


YES|NO 











If you answer YES to all these questions, 
the chances are EXCELLENT that you 





will enjoy NURSING as a career. 
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Books for Holiday Giving 


SEX, LITERATURE AND CENSORSHIP 


by D. H. Lawrence 
Edited by Harry T. Moore 


Here are some of the most vital essays of our time, by the great modern novelist of love, D. H. : 
Lawrence. In these passionate and profound discussions of the subject, the controversial | 
author of Lady Chatterley’s Lover tells why he wrote this book and presents the most sig- | 
nificant comments made in our time on those continually debatable topics: sex and censorship. 


A publishing event of the highest importance because it marks the first American appearance | 
of Lawrence’s greatest essay on those subjects, “A Propos Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” $3.00 4 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF D. H. LAWRENCE _ 
by Harry T. Moore : 


“The most comprehensive all-round work on Lawrence written so far...an admirably thor- : 
ough and clear-sighted job, the most consistently sound book-length appraisal.”—N. Y. Times 4 
Book REVIEW Special offer: $2.25 to New Leaver readers. Regular price $4.50 — 


EISENHOWER AND THE JEWS 

by Judah Nadich 

This is the story of President Eisenhower’s relations with the people of the Jewish faith, writ- 7 
ten by the first Adviser on Jewish Affairs to the then General Eisenhower. The story” 
starts with the Jewish DP’s and is brought up to date by the author, Rabbi of Congregation 7 
Kehillath Israel of Brookline, Mass. Other personalities that come into the narrative include — 


Walter Bedell Smith, Harry S$. Truman, George S, Patton, Simon Rifkind, David Ben-Gurion, ~ 


and many others. $4.00 


TALES FROM GAVAGAN’S BAR 
by Fletcher Pratt and L. Sprague de Camp 


The evolution of drinking man by two who should know. Illustrated by Inga. “Whoever got” 
the idea that these stories should be reprinted between hard covers is a benefactor of the” 
human race worthy to rank with Lister, Pasteur and Groucho Marx. They make up as funny } 
a collection as you are likely to see before the next glacial age sets in.”—Richmond Times | 


DisPpATCH $3.00 
At your bookstore or 4 
¢ 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, INC, 34 Bast 234 Street, New York 0 
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